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The New 
Waterworks at 
Aberdeen. 


ER Majesty the 
Queen, as will be 
remembered, in- 
augurated these 
new Waterworks 
on the 16th of 
October last. Our 
readers will be 
glad to have cor- 
rect and full par- 
ticulars of them. 

The water is 
taken from the 
river Dee, about 
twenty miles 
above Aberdeen, 
at a point on the 
lands of Cairn- 
ton, about three 
miles west of the 
village of Ban- 
chory. At the 
intake the chan- 
nel of the river 
has been deep- 
ened for a short 
distance along 
the north side, as 
the water show- 
ed some indica- 
tions of a ten- | 
dency to sheer 

off to the sonth | 
side, and a good stream now runs pretty close to | 
the north bank, and will not fail (unless there 
come a return of the days of St. Swithin, when 
' “the Dee dried up,”) to send a copious supply | 
of its “limpid stream” into the great artificial | 
channel prepared to convey it for the service of | 
the town of Aberdeen. A cutting has been made | 
in the bank, sloping to the depth of 3 ft. below 
the bed of the river, almost at right angles with 

i the stream, which, while admitting the water 

freely, will not allow it to run in with too great 

velocity. At the end of the aqueduct there is 

' thus about 6 ft. of space, which will make sure of 

getting water if itis to begot. A strong wall of 

: granite masonry is constructed on the foreshore of 

: the river, with an opening 7 ft. wide and 10 ft. 

high, protected on the outside by a strong iron 

grating, to keep out salmon, and on the inside 
by a finer grating of galvanized iron wire, to sift 

the water of smaller substances, leaves, tc. A 

yard or two farther in isa large measuring tank, 

built of solid granite masonry, about 15 ft. 
square, which contains a huge floating gauge or 
measure-pipe. This gauge is placed at the end 
of the aqueduct, and acts as a mouth-piece. It 
is kept constantly on a level with the surface of 
the river, rising and falling with it, by two large 
copper balls, 2 ft. 6 in. in diameter, filled with 
air. The mouth of the pipe is 7 ft. wide, by 

18 in. deep, and admits exactly the required 

quantity —6,000,000 gallons daily—stipulated 

for in the Police and Waterworks Act, when 
the water flows over the gauge 7} in. deep. 

The tunnel and the works at Invercannie are 
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|was used in the work; but there was also a 


thus protected from any sudden influx of water, 
such as might otherwise be caused by a sudden 
rise in the river during the night, or when the 
sluice-keeper may not be at hand to shut off the 
water. So much for the first part of the works. 
We now come to— 


The Tunnel, 


to the end of which, a distance of about 100 
yards down the river, the water is conveyed by a 
brickwork aqueduct, 4 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. 6 in. of 
internal diameter. The commencement of the 
tunnel is indicated by the lid of a man-hole 
at the foot of the hill, which here slopes down 
pretty steeply to the water’s edge; and the only 
other indications of its existence are the two 
shafts which are driven into the hill at equal 
distances from the ends and from each other, of 
740 ft., for the purpose of taking up the stones, 
&c. The length of the tunnel is 760 yards, and 
the depth of the one shaft is 95 ft., and of the 
other 103 ft. Its dimensions are 5 ft. high by 
4 ft. wide, the rock being so compact and solid 
that it was unnecessary to make room for any 
lining of either brickwork, cement, or puddle. 
Indeed, instead of being diminished, the quantity 
of water will be very considerably augmented by 
the number of springs, that have been struck in 
the tunnel, of excellent water, cool and limpid. 
The work of excavating this tunnel has been one 
of extreme difficulty. In the first place, the 
rock — principally composed of a species of 
whinstone—was found to be exceedingly hard,— 
one of the hardest, we believe, ever tunnelled. 
Then the bore was too small to permit of 
more than one man striking on the jumper 
at one time. 
water that was encountered greatly impeded 


twenty buckets of water to one of stone taken | 
up the shaft. The work, however, was peed 
on with great energy. The men were kept! 
working at it twenty out of the twenty-four | 
hours, in two relays, one for the day and one for | 
the night; yet the average rate at which each | 
heading was driven was only from six to eight 
inches a day, or three feet over all, during the 
two years and a half occupied in the excavation. 


It was principally ordinary blasting powder that 








good deal of gun-cotton tried. The latter was 
found to cut the rock better than the former, 
and to be much cleaner; but it seemed to emit 
some sort of gas injurious to the health, and 
which there was not enough of ventilation to 
carry off, for the men always complained of 
headaches after having used it once or twice. 
Where there is plenty of ventilation, however, 
there is no doubt that gun-cotton is much 
superior to the ordinary blasting powder. The 
sides of the funnel have been roughly dressed, 
but quite as well as it required, and as the hard- 
ness of the rock and other adverse circumstances 
would permit. 

The brickwork aqueduct re-commences at the 
manhole, and continues for about half a mile; 
conveying the water to the 





Invercannie Reservoir. 


This basin, calculated to hold 15,000,000 gal- 
lons of water, is prettily situated about two 
miles west of Banchory, a short distance south 
of the turnpike road, and in full view of the 
mansions of Inchmarlo to the north-east and 
Blackhall to the south-east, nestling amid the 
luxuriant foliage of “ their tall ancestral trees;” 
while to the north-west is the mill of Inver- 
cannie, where an extensive trace is carried on 
in the manufacture of buckets and bobbins for 
factories. It is constructed in a hollow between 
the burn of Cannie and the rising ground to the 
south. The aqueduct brings the water along 
rising ground, so as to discharge it into the 
reservoir within a few feet of the top of the em- 
bankment. The construction of this reservoir 








And lastly, the quantity of| 


has been one of the most important parts of the 
works, and a most substantial-looking structure 
it is, being formed on the most approved princi- 
ples, and in the manner calculated to give the 
greatest strength and durability. First of all, 
to make it water-tight, it is furnished with a 
flooring of clay puddle 18 in. deep, and beaten 
almost as hard as a piece of asphalt. A vertical 
wall of the same material and the same thick- 
ness forms the centre—the pith, as it were,—of 
the embankment. This is supported on either 
side by a mixed bank of sand, earth, gravel, and 
stone, with slopes of two to one. On the outer 
surface grass has been sown, and is already 
growing lInxuriantly. The inner surface is 
covered with a bed of lime concrete, 6 in. thick, 
above which is laid a protection of stone pitch- 
ing, t.¢., stones built roughly, without any 
cement, as in a common dyke. The dimensions 
of the embankment are 60 ft. broad at the base, 
about 17 ft. high, and 8 ft. broad at the top, 
along which runs a gravelled walk. The water 
will come up to the height of 15 ft., and the 
diameter of the reservoir is at the top 450 ft., 
and at the bottom 390 ft. 

Before the water enters the reservoir it passes 
through a second measuring tank at the south 
side. The sluice at the end of the aqueduct is 
2 ft. in diameter, and will, when opened, allow 
the water to flow through a gauge weir 12 ft. in 
circumference, and fall over the edge about 4 in. 
deep, giving the necessary quantity into the 
tank. Two smaller sluices communicate with 
the reservoir, and convey the water through the 
| embankment into its “spacious pond,” within a 
| few feet of the top of the slope. 

At the east side of the reservoir the outlet 
|machinery is situated. This consists of two 








the workmen, the average proportion being | pipes about 20 ft. long, with apertures at the 


top, placed in a horizontal position, and made to 
work upwards and downwards upon joints, like 
a pair of huge arms. They are supported by a 
balance-weight apparatus, constructed upon two 
brick piers, with planking running out 40 ft. 
from the top of the embankment, and floated by 
two copper air-balls, 2 ft. 6 in. in diameter, which 
maintain them at a constant level of about 2 ft. 
below the surface of the water. A large pipe 
passes through below the embankment and goes 
between the filters, two branch pipes, of 15 in. 
diameter each, discharging the water into the 
surface of the filter-beds. Should the reservoir 
become too full, a spill-water has been provided 
at the north side, by which any surplus will be 
discharged through a pipe into the burn of 
Cannie. There is also another overflow about 
100 yards,—the measuring tank, in the aque- 
duct,—which will let off the water, should the 
quantity coming from the tunnel exceed that 
required at the reservoir. 


The Filters 


are 136 ft. in diameter, and are furnished with 
slopes and puddle-walls, very similar to the 
reservoir. The beds are composed of sand and 
gravel, 5 ft. in depth, through which the water 
percolates into a brick drain in the bottom, 
which communicates with a small tank, called 
the filtered water well, on the east side, and 
where the aqueduct commences. There is space 
reserved for two additional filters, if required. 
The ground inclosed for the reservoir and filter- 
beds, including the approach roads, &c., is about 
10 acres in extent. A neat cottage for the sluice- 
keeper has been built at the south-east corner, 
and there will be space for a good garden around 
it. A road has been constructed specially for 
the works, which branches off from the turnpike 
about 200 yards east of the keeper's cottage, 
and runs westward close past the south side of 
the reservoir, to the Cairnton Cottage-road. 


The Aqueduct 


commences at the east end of the filters. It is 
a brickwork construction of an oval form, with 
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an internal diameter of 3 ft. 9 in. bigh by 3 fe. 
3 in. wide. The bricks used are perforated with 
two holes, and are much larger than ordinary, 
being 9 in. long by 6 in. broad, and 3} in. thick 
They are moulded to the radius of the curve, and 
are cemented with a fine lime, known as Lord 
Elgin’s lime, brought from Fifeshire, and which 
has more the appearance and character of cemen: 
than ordinary building lime. The brickwork 
is rendered water-tight by a casing of clay puddle, 
9 in. thick, placed all round the outside. This 
mode of stracture is continued with bat little 
variation along the turnpike road, and through 
various private grounds, for a distance of 18 miles. 
to the lower service reservoir at Pitfodels. The 
burn of Cannie is crossed by a large cast-iron 
pipe, 40 in. in diameter, which passes through 
below the bridge constructed for the new road. 
The course of the aqueduct thence to beyond the 
village of Banchory is along the north side of the 
turnpike road, which it leaves about 100 yards 
west of the Free Church. It then passes through 
garden grounds, agricultural Jands, and planta- 
tions, being carried over the burn of Bennie by 
an embankment, with a culvert underneath, | 
and intersects the policies or grounds of Sir} 
James Burnett, bart., passiug about 100 yards | 
south of Crathes Castle. The barn of Crathes | 
is crossed by another 40-in. pipe, at a point | 
about a quarter of a mile north of the farm of! 
Baldarroch. The course of the aqueduct is 

thence eastward through the farm of Mills of 

Dram, crossing the fields immediately behind 

Park Inn, and running nearly parallel with thes 
road at varying distances of 300 to 600 yards. | 





the end of the aqueduct past the north side of 


the reservoir, which commanicates with the 
latter by two sluices, and the water may be shut 
out of the reservoir altogether, if necessary, and 
sent into town by these pipes without passing 
through it at all. This main continues along the 
Cuparstone-road and Holburn-street, and joins 
the existing main pipes at the water-house at 
Union-place. 

The level of the lower service reservoir is 
160 ft. above high water, and it will be capable 
of supplying about nine-tenths of the city with 
water. The remainder will be provided for by a 
smaller tank, called the high-service reservoir, 
situated at Hillhead of Pitfodels, about a mile 
west of Craigiebuckler, on the Countesswells- 
road. Its elevation is 396 ft. above high-water 
level; it is 80 ft. in diameter, the same depth 
as the lower one, and similarly constructed, and 
will hold 600,000 gallons of water. The water is 
pumped into it, through a 10-inch pipe, by a 
hydraulic engine, erected near the river side, 
below the village of Cults, worked by spare 
water from the aqueduct, conveyed to it by an 
18-in. main pipe 400 yards long, with a fall of 
150 ft. The quantity of water taken off daily 
will be 1,350,000 gallons, and of this quantity 
350,000 gallons daily will be pamped up to the 
high-service reservoir. The remainder serves to 
give thenecessary hydraulic force, equal to about 
50 horse-power, for pumping, and is then allowed 
to run off into the Dee. 

The quantities of material which have been 
used in the construction of this, perhaps, the 


greatest undertaking in which the town of | 


who could read demurely of his enforced regi. 
dence at the little village inn owing to the score 
which his modest fees for the portraits of all the 
respectable people in the district, including the 
landlord and his family, did not enable him to 
efface, and which was only liquidated at last 
by the painting of a new sign. Doubtless scores 
of ‘ out-of-door artists’ have consoled them. 
selves with the same reflections with which he 
comforted himself over what he considered the 
indignity of being a sign-painter. “‘ Hogarth has 
introduced himself in that character in one of 
his best engravings. Domenichino, or somebody 
else, in ancient times, Moreland in our own, 
have exercised their talents in this manner, 
And wherefore limit to the rich and higher 
classes alone the delight which the exhibition 
of works of art is calculated to inspire into all 
classes ?” But for all this Dick Tinto could not 
face the little ceremony incident to the suspen. 
sion of the new sign in mid-air, and by the time 
the carpenter had hoisted the Wallace-head, to 





It passes throngh the lands of Park and about | Aberdeen was ever engaged, are as follows :— | 
200 yards north of Park railway station, on to/ Of bricks, upwards of seven millions—about 
the mains of Drum, crossing the approach to | 42,000 tons weight—have been consumed, eqaal 
Drum Castle a short distance north of the turn- | to about twelve millions of common bricks, those 
pike road. At the Moss of Belscavie, where the | used being, as we eaid, considerably above the 
level of the ground is too low, an embankment | ordinary size. Of clay puddle, the quantity used 
about half a mile in length and 15 ft. high has/ was about 70,000 tons for the reservoirs and 
been constructed to carry the aqueduct across. | aqueduct, the clay being chiefly obtained from 
Entering the turnpike again at the village of Bels- | Bathrieston, Dunn, and Cairnton. For the pipes 
cavie, it continues along it for a quarter of a and other ironwork, 2,500 t-ns of iron were re- 
mile, and after passing through agricultural | quired. The extent of earthwork excavation 
lands for some distance, reaches the ravine of | required for the aqueduct was about 360,000 
the burn of Culter, which is crossed about | cubic yards, and of filling in about 170,000 
10 ft. north of the bridge by a 40-in. eyphon- | cubic yards. Of rock excavation in the tunnel, 
pipe, supported by two piers built of Kemnay | there were nearly 60,000 cubic yards. The num- 
granite, 25 ft. high. The pipe extends to a, ber of men employed on the works varied from | 
length of 400 yards, and at its east end the | 1,000 to 1,500. 

aqueduct recommences as before,.and passes; The works have been constructed from the 
through the corner of the garden at Calter | survey of Mr. James Simpson, C.E., F.G.8., Lon- 
Schoolhouse, intersects the lands of Craigton don, made in 1855, the survey for the working | 
and the farm of Pittenguilies, and goes close in| drawings having been corrected and improved 
front of the farmhouse of Rebertston, and thence; in 1861. Mr. Simpson was aided throughout by 
along the turnpike till it enters the field adjoin- his able assistant Mr. Robert Anderson, who his | 
ing the public-house at Stonegable. Turning! been the resident engineer. 
slightly to the northward, it crosses the Den, Altogether, taking into consideration the dis- | 
of Murtle immediately below the embankment | tance the water is brought, and the quantity 
of Maurtle dam, goes through the lands of Dee-| supplied, we are disposed to believe these will | 
bank, Bieldside, and Cults, passes in front of | be the cheapest works of the kind ever con-| 
the villas of Wellwood, Woodbank, and Balna-| structed. ‘Ihe total outlay for them will not | 
gath, and entering the turnpike at Middleton of | exceed 115,0001. 
Pitfodels, continnes along it to the lower-service 
reservoir. Throughout almost its entire length the 
line of the aqueduct is scare+ly discernible, being 





‘to introduce many others, all in some 


an accompaniment of cheers from the villagers, 
jhe was a mile on the road te Edinbargh. It 
seems to us the day has now come when Dick 
| Tinto would have rejoiced that he had painted 
| the Scottish patriot’s head as an “emblem” of 
| the contents of the Scottish publican’s cellars, 
|and when a great many artists will wish that 
| they, too, had once in their lifetime painted a 
| sign ; for the decayed profession of sign-painting 
| bas passed into a popular branch of archwology 
| with which it is fame to be associated. 

The history and subjects of signboards are 
attractive departments in the vast accumulation 
of facts relating thé progress of commerce which 
centuries have left us. They have been fre- 


‘quently broached, but never treated with the 
‘fulness with which they have been set before 


us by Messrs. Larwood & Hotten. Their work, 
which has been two years in coming through the 
press, is as full of curiosities as Don Saltero’s 
famous ‘ Knackery in Chelsea,” and as quaint 
and rich in matter as the creaming of most of 
the old writers who have mentioned signs can 
make it. The quantity of matter collected might 
have served for a couple of volumes, for their 
subject has served them as a handmaid by which 
con- 
nected with that in hand, but which materially 
increase ite balk. Of these curious handbills 


'and advertisements are, perhaps, the freshest to 


the general eye, though none are without interest. 
Thus the siga of the Gretna-Green Wedding, at 
Aycliffe, Durham, calls forth full particulars of 
that now illegal ceremony, of those who per- 
formed it, and of the number of those who 
availed themselves of it. Thesign of the Qaeen’s 


| Elm, Brompton, brings to view Queen Elizabeth 


taking shelter bencath a large tree on this spot 


|when cenght in a shower, whilst she was on a 


visit to Lord Barl igh. The sign of the Willow 
Tree, mentioned as very rare, sets us afloat on an 
ebbing tide where we come across Faller’s 


| Worthies, Massinger’s Maid of Honour, Shak- 


speare, Swan’s Speenlum Mundi, Douce, and “a 
quaint ballad, which an old Northumberland 
woman used to sing, but which we have never 


quite covered up, and having grass aud other 
crops growing above it the same as on the 
adjoining land. Air escapes and manholes are 
placed all along at equal distances for the venti- 
lation and cleaving of the interior. Although 
only required to discharge 6,000,600 gallons a 
day, the aqueduct is capabie of discharging about 
8,000,000 gallons. It has a uniform fall through- 


SIGN-BOARDS AND SIGN-PAINTERS.* 


Siz WaLTer Scorr tells us and all generations 
to come, that it was a sign-painter, or “ out-of- 


suggested to him the idea of writing the “ Bride 
of Lammermoor.” The sketch of Dick Tinto 
would be a miniature tragedy if it were not for 


door artist,” as he delicately phrases it, that | 


seen in privt,” say our authors, beginning “It’s all 
round my hat 1 wear a green willow,” but which 
was commonly sung by the street boys twenty 
years ago, notwithstanding itesupposed monopoly 
by the Northumbrian dame. And in the same 
way sign after sivn is treated historically, and 
frequently pictorially, till some two thousand have 
been examined. Where so much is given it is 





out of 2 ft. per mile, which gives a velocity of | the humour with which he treats his fate. We | ungracious to point to omissions; bat, as other 


21 inches per second. 
The Lower Service Reservoir. 


This reservoir, situated on Mr. Rebecca’s farm 
of Braeside of Pitfodels, close to the roadside, 
and only a few yards beyond the second mile- 
stone, is calculated to hold fully a day’s supply 
of water for the town,—6,000,000 gallons. It 
is 270 ft. in diameter, and 17 ft. deep. The 
bottem is laid with clay puddie, similar to the 
main reservoir, but, instead of the inside of the 


have the strong bent of will and taste, if not of| editions are sure to be called for, it may be 
genius, the aspiring mind which led the assistant | useful to inquire why Jack Straw’s Castle at 


of a peripatetic sign-painter to throw away the 
brush and take up the crayons in a brave en- 
deavour to cross the dreary wastes that surround 
success in the higher branches of art; and we 
have the sad tale of failure that ends in debt, 
want, and a premature grave. But overlaying 
all this there is so much fun, that though it is 
death to the creation of the great novelist’s pen, 





embankment being sloped, it is a vertical wali 
of masonry, backed by clay puddling of the 
usual thickness, and with a very strong dyke of 
earth and gravel outside. For a short distance 
west of the reservoir, 36-in. pipes are laid to 
carry the water to the top of the reservoir wall, 
and so discharge it into the basin. The floor 
immediately below the waterfall is laid with 
flags, to prevent it being worn away. This 
reservoir does not, of course, require to be so 
strong as the main one, being so much smaller ; 
but it seems quite » substantial and trustworthy | 
stracture. A line of 27-in. iron pipe is laid from | 


poor Tinto, we cannot bat smile. Who could 
consider, gravely, the five-legged horse which 
Sir Walter depones yet swings in the village of 
Langdirdum, and which he declares is @ de- 
famed work of art, the fifth leg being, in fact, 
the tail of the beast, which, by its length and 
the rampant position of the aniraal, forms a sort 
of tripod, without which the courser would have 
been left in an apparently insecure position ? Or 








* The History of Sign-boards from the earliest Times 
to the present Day. By Jacob Larwoud and Jobn Camden 
Hotten. With one handred ilustrations in fsc-simile 
by J. Larwood. London: John Camden Hoiten, Pieca- 


Hampstead has been tabooed ? We should like 
to know what are the particular merits of the 
Hampshire hog, beyond its proximity to the ex- 
cellent bacon of the adjoining county, that it 
should be a sign in Hammersmith or elsewhere ; 
and knowing the scarlet fame of another zoolo- 
gical specimen to have passed into a saying, We 
inquire why the Red Lion of Brentford is un- 
recognised ? To be as red as the Red Lion of 
Brentiord has long been a common comparison. 
The insidious sign, a Friend at Hand, to be seen 
at Chelsea and Hammersmith, is not mentioned ; 
nor is the apparent sarcasm, “ The Idler’s Rest,” 
chronicled. There is a sign which occurs at 
Deal and at Milton which may be also meant for 
‘“‘sarkasm:” this is the Good Intent. There 








are, too, little chains of names omitted relating 
to Her Majesty’s service, — such as the Uld 
Sergeant, Entield; the Valiant Trooper, 5t. 
Alban’s; the Light Horseman, York; the Bar- 
rack Tavern, the Yorkshire Huzzaar, the Grena- 
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diers; or to the seafuring profession, beginning 
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with the Barge-aground, Brentford, or the Plough | Bull and Butcher, for instance, is a softening remedy, and they were gradually treated with a 
and Sail, Billericay, going through a long list of | down of the feeling that led ‘‘ Bullen butchered” | greater and greater severity, till they presented 
sailing craft till it ends with the Sea-horse, York ; | to be set up as a sign at the village alehouse at| the simplicity now in vogue. But, whilst the 
or to celebrities of the stable-yard, as in the | Hever, Kent, where the family of the unfortu- | fashion lasted, it employed a great many painters 
Little Driver, Bow; the Jolly Ostler, Uxbridge; | nate queen had possessions. The Monster is|of inferior rank, and these found it remunera- 
the Spotted Horse, Putney ; the Spotted Dog, | another of the signs from which time has defaced | tive to turn their talents to sign-painting when 
West Ham; but, as our authors do not pretend | the meaning. This is supposed by our authors | opportunities occurred. On the authority of the 
that their work contains every sign, we cannot | (not by us) to have been the monastery, so} author of “ Nollekins and his Times,” it is said 
find fault with them on this score. ‘i hey have ‘called from being built upon the site of such an/ that no less a sum than 5001. was paid to the 
goue through the subject systematically; treating | establishment. coach-panel artist Clarkson, fora sign represent- 
first its antiquity, and then the various classes} So much has been said, however, about signs | ing Shakespeare that used to hang in Little 
of signs, as historic, heraldic, religious, zoological, | since the day the Spectator proposed to clear the | Russell-street. The reputation of this portrait 
ornithological, piscatorial, floral; commercial, | city of Monsters, that there remained little more | appears to have provoked rivalry, for Messrs. 
geographical, humorous, &c., in rotation. | to do than to make the collection so entertain- | Larwood & Hotten refer to a second Shakspeare, 
There is an uncertainty about the chronology | ingly presented to us by the present authors. which was displayed in the same street. This 
of signs that must be always harassing to a col-| But of the sign-painters, the Dick Tintos, the | was a whole-length portrait, about 5 ft. high, 
lector. Those mentioned by writers of different k. A.s, who have occasionally painted signs for | painted by Samuel Wale, R.A. They state that, 
ages are partly free from this discouragement; | pastime, not so much has been told. Nor, in- | scarcely was it inclosed in its sumptuous frame, 
but there are hundreds of others that have never | deed, is much known. We gave a few particu-| and suspended by its richly ornamental iron- 
been quoted at all till the present writers took | lars of Hodgkins, the Buckinghamshire artist, | work in its place, before the Act was passed for 
up the subject that may or may not be equally | who painted many of the sigus in the neigh-|the removal of signs.. It was consequently 
ancient. For instance, we might conclude that | bourhood of Aylesbury, in a former volume; but | taken down, and the Royal Academician’s work 
St. Cuthbert’s Inn, near Sunderland, was a/asarule it would appear that sign-painters are | was sold for a trifle to Mason, the broker, in 
genuine antique, particularly when quoted as it | supernumeraries of art, whose business is carried , Lower Grosvenor-street, at whose door it stood 
is in association with the saint’s supposed habit on behind the curtain. We may trace some | till it was utterly destroyed. They remind us, 
of shaping himself beads out of the stalks of the | reason for this reserve in olden times, in the un- | too, of another Royal Academician, who was a 
encrinites, “on a rock near Lindisfarne.” But, | certainty of the reception that would be accorded | carriage-painter. This was John Baptiste Cip- 
in reality, it is the most recent on the coast | to works of any significance placed in situations | riani, the Florentine. Charles Catton, a fellow 
facing the islands on which the Saxon saint | so open to popalar criticism. The oldest known | student of John Baker, R.A., painted several 
dwelt as bishop and hermit. Within the last | sign of a King’s Head is that of Henry VIIL,|signs; and, as one of these was for his friend 
few years the octogenarian publican, who is the | whose freedom with his queen’s heads might, , Wright, a famous coach-builder of his day, we 
most experienced boatman on that perilous | perhaps, have made it doubtfal whether he|may assume that he also painted coaches. 
coast, has put up a large signboard, notifying, in | would look upon the innovation as a compliment Wright's sign was a lion; that of a mercer in 
gilded letters, that his little sea-side and road- | or not, and therefore it was politic on the artist’s | York-street, Covent-garden, by the same artist, 
side dwelling, with lodging-house attached, | part to remain in the background. The samej|wasa Turk’s head. John Martin, by the way, 
hitherto known as Monk’s Houses, was St.,caution would be necessary to those limners | was apprenticed to a coach-painter, but we do 
Cuthbert’s Inn. Not a pretension to antiquity | who painted the Queen’s Heads, in the reign of | not know that he ever painted a sign. As there 
or middle age can it put forth, even in the shape | his danghter Elizabeth, as Sir Walter Raleigh | are, or have been, centres for every kind of in- 
ofa lichen. While we are so close to the Farne | tells us in the preface to his “ History of the dustry, so there were formerly special quarters 
islands we may remark that the only inn sign | World,’ that this royal lady ordered that all! for sign-painters. These were in Harp-alley, 
in Northumberland that alludes to the light- | portraits of her made by unskilful and common | Shoe-lane. But all this is changed. Harp- 
house keeper’s brave danghter is the Grace | painters should be “ knocked in pieces and cast | alley knows them no more. The four-and-twenty 
Darling at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Bamborough, | into the fire ;”’ for if the paintings excited this | householders described as sign-painters in the 
Sunderland, Berwick, and Beadnel, are the ire it was only wise of the painters to be unob- | “ Post-office Directory,” are distributed in a 
val-ts-de-chambre to whom she is no herione. jtrusive. Their Continental contemporaries of | tolerably equal proportion all over London. ; 
We cannot always agree with our sign-| established fame frequently painted signs that, Not the least curious of our authors’ work is 
masters’ interpretations. The curious sign, | have since been carefully preserved as works of the reprint of the catalogue, advertisements, 
Hit or Miss, they consider represents the good | great merit. Correggio’s Mule and Maleteer, | and literary notices of the droll exhibition of 
and bad chance which innkeepers court and/in the Sutherland collection; Holbein’s two | house-signs held in 1762, at Bonell Thornton’s 
dread as much as other mortals. Now, as we | school-pieces, in the Museum at Basle; Paul | chambers, in Bow-street, Covent Garden. We 
find it in garrison towns, we should, probably, | Potter’s Young Bull, in the Museum of the ; occasionally come across references to this sup- 
be more correct in deeming it another version | Hague, enjoy the reputation of baving been | posed parody upon the exhibition of the artists 
of the Fortune of War, a sign that is equally | puinted for signs. Our authors state that Mr. | just then commenced in the Strand, but here we 
popular in similar localities. Again, in speaking | Millais painted a St. George and Dragon, with | have its complete history from its first anpnounce- 
of the Hvop and Toy in Tharloe-place, Brompton, | a border of grapes, for the Vidler’s inn, Hayes, | ment in the St. James's Ch ronicle, where it was 
they miss its right signitication when they say, | Kent. It is to be hoped the landlord has hung | prefaced with a “ postscript”’ to the effect that 
“* Here the original meaning of the hoop seems | up this work inside instead of outside his house. | the Society of Manufactares, Art, and Commerce 
entirely lost, as its combination with the tey| This proper course has been pursued by the , were preparing for the annual exhibition of polite 
seems to allude to the hoop trundied by /|landiord of the inn at Bettws-y-Coed, North | arts, in the hope that by their exertions the taste 
children ;” although they soon after refer to the | Wales, for whom David Cox painted a Royal | of the nation would be developed. A large share 
toying place at Hampton. The fact is, it was| Oak; and by that of The Sawyers, at St. Mar-/| in this daring flight of fan has been airibaved 
one of a group of public houses in this outskirt | tin’s, Norwich, whose sign was the work of the to Hogarth, which the facts that some of the 
of London, including the Bell and Horns (a sign elder Crome. Nevertheless, Hogarth’s Man ens bore his name slightly disguised, all the 
not mentioned in the book, by the way), the | loaded with Mischief still hangs on the sunless | others being those of the journeymen printers 
World’s End (in the King’s-road), and others, | side of Oxford-street; and Richard Wilaon’s| employed upon the catalogue, and that a Man 
which had very questionable reputation, as far |Three Loggerheads hung so long before the | !oaded with Mischief was in the collection, seem 
back as the time of Charles I1.,—were, in fact, | alehouse of the Welsh village named after it,| to bear out. The catalogue is as full of pans as 
established as meeting-places. Thus Congreve | and was touched up so often, that as far back | one of Hood’s comic annuals, and bears reading 
makes his Mrs. Frail say (‘Love for Love”), “I’il| as 1824 it was considerably deteriorated in| even now. Some of the satires upon the events 
swear you have a great deal of impudence, and | interest. Of the three sigus attributed to George | of the day must have been telling, such as the 
in my mind too much for the stage:” Mrs.) Morland, one, known as the Cricketers, belong- | Cock-lane Ghost, represented as two hands, one 
Foresight answering, “ Very well, that will ap-| ing to the landiord of a small public house near | holding @ hammer, the other a curry-comb ; 
pear who has most. You never were at the| Chelsea Bridge, has been taken indoors, and a| Hogarth’s Line of Beauty, illustrated by the 
World’s End? Eh!” | copy placed in its former position. One for the | Crooked Billet; the Deadly Nevergreen, om the 
Our authors, on their part, do not always take Goat and Boots, West Brompton, attributed read to Paddington ; the Ty burn Tree, &c. One 
for granted the explanations of previous ex- | to him, has been repainted. of the indignant critics, for the show had its 
positors. Specially, the Swan with two Necks, Fortune has occasionally taken sign-painters | detractors as well as admirers, considered the 
they do not like to see disposed of as having | by the hand. Notably, she favoured the father | cream of the whole jest to be twocurtained boards 
but two nicks (owners’ marks), instead of dupli- | of the delightful Mrs. Trimmer, John J. Kirby, labelled, “The Curiosity and its Companion, 
cate necks properly provided with bills. Nicks,| whom she sent to court under the auspices of | Which, on the withdrawal of the curtains pre- 
they contend, could never have been seen from | Lord Bute, where he taught the principles of | Seated but two short inser prone, “ Ha, ba, ha! 
the roadway, and are not likely, therefore, to| perspective to Queen Charlotte, and obtained | 0m the one ; and “ He, he, he!” on the other. — 
have been the original peculiarity depicted. Two the post of Clerk of the Works at Kew. The selection of fac similes is very quaint. 
swans, side by side, the one but very slightly in , Notably, too, she favoured Robert Dalton, who, | Altogether, the volume is a valuable record, and 
advance of the other, are more likely to have been | after his apprenticeship to a coach and sign | Offers a fund of amusement for many a rainy day. 
the origin of the idea. The Crooked Biilet is| painter, with her assistance became keeper of | 
a stumbiing-block to them, and when associated | the pictures of King George III. Our authors | ee sean 
with a hare, as at Lewisham, must be more so; mention the names of Lamb, Gwynne, Wright, | 
still. There are five kinds of biliets,—that meant | and Smirke, R.A., as having also been appren-| THE EFFORT TO SAVE THE HARVEST. 
for fuel, that given to a soldier to indicate his | ticed to coach and sign painters. But there are | We willingly ci SS GS cp ogee ee a 
qaarters, the quarters so indicated, a billet-doux, | so many other instances of this sequence, with| |. > earn ee eae aap nea 
and the heraldic billet. But if we may trust the | that of scene-painting, that it may be ayo & ee a. he rage Ag OE oe ¥ oP A 
pictorial representations, it is the least important | as a natural development. The late David mies * wegen ru yas pada 9 war te 
of these, the little log of wood, that the accident | Roberts, R.A., was another instance of this vee a ipa ate ts Sd caietn of 
of being crooked has advanced to the dignity of | progression of talent. Coach-painting, in the |“ nagensn fa > teats vis be hase st 
a sign. Many corruptions are familiar, as the/|jast century, meant much more than it does eae and aio ” “= “et Peres - - 
Bali and Mouth for Boulogne Mouth, after the| now. Her Majesty’s state carriage furnishes by ee PP PE Se) 
engagement there in Tudor times; the Leg and|a solitary realization of the style aimed at | PSS!0!®- , 
Star, from an attempt to represent the order of| by the leges of her royal grandfather’s pre- eine So. ee ae ee 
the Garter; the Axe and Bottle, from the battle- | decessors. Every panel was painted with sub- | *"), perhaps not Re indi pated So teuve tha cantina 
axe; but others ave not so well known. The! jects till excess of gaudiness brought its own! farmer on the suggestions. 
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I. You are in error in attributing the large size of our 
barns to the fact that they were formerly the store-houses 
of farm produce. 

The real solution is this: When thrashing was done by 
the hand, a large dry space was necessary for the opera- 
tion itself, as well as for the storeage of the grain in the 
atraw, which supplied the labourers with material for their 
work from day to day. 

Stack after stack was therefore carted to the barn during 
the winter months, to insure a regular supply of straw for 
the cattle, and for that reason the gates were generally 
made sufficiently wide and high to admit a loaded wagon. 
It is altogether a mistake to suppose that barns were ever 
used, and could be used, with economy in storing the 
produce at harvest. ‘ 

If you will bear in mind that there is scarcely a barn in 
England that will hold the prodace of fifteen acres of 
loose corn, you will be satisfied that my remarks are 
correct. 

Of course they were always filled at harvest, to save the 
extra labour involved in removing that corn twice, viz., 
from field to stack, and thence to the barn. 

Il. As regards the process by which you recommend 
that our harvests be cut and gathered, the first and most 
palpable objection oceurring to the practical farmer is 
that the said process is a step backward, instead of a step 
in advance. When a man has been in the habit of cutting 
eight or ten acres of wheat or barley in one day with the 

ur perhaps of four horses, he will demur to the ad- 
vantage of severing each head of grain separately by 
manual labour. 

You are utterly mistaken about what you term the un- 
thrifty economy of the farmer in seeking to grasp the 
double harvest of straw and corn at one operation. A 
practical farmer, if he knows his business, loses neither 
in straw nor in corn, for he cuts the former as close to the 
ground as the stones and the irregularities of surface will 
permit him, either with scythe or reaper, and he chooses 
that time for the operation at which the grain will not 
readily shake out of the pulse. 

It is of the utmost importance to the farmer to secure 





alone that tells which is true practice, and, 
therefore, true theory, the old method or the 
new. 

Mr. Smith says that to hand-pick corn is a 
step backwards. May be so; but that is not 
the question. It is not whether it be a step 
forwards or a step backwards, but whether it be a 
step in the right direction, that is of importance. 
In the struggle that is daily going on between 
the two opposing principles of cheapness and of 
excellence, of quantity and of quality, much has 
yet to be done before the line can be authorita- 
tively drawn. We frequently find that we have 
gone too far in the former of the two directions. 
The beauty, cleanliness, regularity, and cheap- 
ness of the work of the sewing-machine, for ex- 
ample, led to its introduction by the fashioners 
of the more costly clothing of either sex as an 
experiment pretty sure to succeed. But one 
element was wanting—trustworthiness. One 
cut or broken stitch threw open a seam, 80 we 
stepped back to hand-work again, and do not 
wittingly trust ourselves to the protection of 
machine-made coats. 

Take, again, the instance of spade-labour. 
How costly is it compared to the plough; how 
medizval in its simplicity compared to the re- 
sults of steam agriculture ; and yet look at its 
prodacts. Far as we are removed from the 
days of “the gardener Adam and his wife,” we 
are, if we can at ali look forward, still further 


his straw in good condition, and a very great drawback to | distant from the date when the spade will have 


the process recommended in the Builder would be the 
destruction and waste of straw caused by the trampling of 
feet over the entire surface of the field. 

Again : It is in wet seasons that the proposed plan is to 
be the most efficacious, for in dry favourable weather 
there would be no inducement to adopt a slow process, 

Now, in such seasons as that we have just experienced, 
what is the condition of our corn-fields? Why, the cro 
is usually laid nearly flat, or else it is twisted, shackled, 
and storm-broken, the heads lying in all directions: some 
on the ground. 

If straw could be grown as strong and as straight as 
knitting-pins, with the heads unbent, or only nodding 
gracefully at the summit of the plant, the scissor process | 
might be applied; but, I am not exaggerating, when I | 
state that the proceeds of the sale of a field of wheat | 
would not have paid the cost of such process during the 
past harvest. 

I do not apply the terms ‘‘ empirical” or “ crotchety 
to the proposed remedy ; but it is certainly “‘ theoretic.” | 
The true remedy in wet seasons is to get the greatest 
quantity of corn cut in the least possible time; and, if | 
out of condition, to put the mazimum of straw into the | 
stack with the corn—not the minimum. For that purpose 
our best farmers nowadays mow their wheat, in preference 
to reaping it. In the looser sheaf of mown corn, the grain | 
is sooner dry and ready to stack. 

I cannot give an opinion about the ventilating process | 
adopted in the Quadrilateral. Probably it is only on a} 
level with our kiln-drying ; and that finds no favour on the | 
score of economy either among farmers or millers. 

Cossington, Loughborough, R. K, Suiru, 


Our correspondent, in objecting to our refer- 
ence to the height of barn-doors, distinctly 
confirms what we said. We made no reference 
to the question of how much of the produce of 
the farm could be at once stored ina barn. We 
merely, in alluding to a peculiar pictorial or 
architectural feature of the English, and still 
more of the Belgian country landscape, accounted 
for it by saying—which we do not object to do 
in Mr. Smith’s own words—that “ the gates were 
generally made sufficiently wide and high to 
admit a loaded wagon.” That the barn is filled 
in the first pace as full as it will hold, Mr. Smith 
tells us; but our reference was to the archi- 
tectural features, not to the economic value, of 
the barn. 

With regard to the more important question 
of the applicability of hand-labour to harvest- 
ing, Mr. Smith falls into the very old and very 
common fallacy of opposing opinion by opinion, 
and calling it opposing theory by practice. He 
says our suggestion is theoretic: we should not 
have claimed for it so high a value. Theory is 
the co-ordination of truth, the due and harmoni- 
ous arrangement of ascertained facts. When 
any new idea is brought forward, any attempt at 
improvement in either our science or our prac- 

tice, whether it be the explanation of the laws of 
celestial motion, or the simplest appliance of 
mechanical skill to the wants of daily life, the 
fresh thought makes its appearance in the infant 
form of hypothesis or suggestion. Rarely, per- 
haps never, does it command immediate assent. 
The fledgling notion has to undergo the buffet. 
ing of experience and of experiment, happy if it 
escape death from the inanition caused by 
neglect. Like other infants, it succumbs to the 
process if weakly, and, if it survive, comes in 
due time to take its place in the true theory of 
which it is proved to form an integral part. 
The man who is familiar with the details of any 
particular calling is apt to call his natural dis- 
approval of any effort to make him move out of 
his accustomed groove, “ practical.” It is trial 


j 


to be laid aside. 

There can be no doubt that if corn be allowed 
to get into the state described by our corre- 
| spondent, the attempt to house it in any way is 
full of cost and of difficulty. We rather aim at 
preventing than at remedying such a state. 
Instances, no doubt, occur, when sudden and 
violent storms suddenly Jay the crops ; but these 
instances are the exception, not the rule. In 
the present year, for instance, over the greater 
part of the country at all events, a long succes- 
sion of damp, partially rainy days preceded the 
rougher weather. The injury to the crops was 


rather the consequence of waiting for finer 


weather than of any predisposition on the part 
of the farmer to be beaten by the rain. It is in 
cases such as this that a more certain, if a some- 
what more costly, mode of reaping would be 
most available. 

The question of damage to the straw is one 


of much importance. We gave and give no} 


estimate of the relative value of straw and of 
wheat. We presume there is no controversy 
that the latter portion of the crop,—the staple 
of human food among us,—is the more valuable 
of the two, however much the farmer may prize 
his straw, whether to chop for food or for any 
other purpose. ‘This is a question, it seems to 
us, eminently practical; that is to say, a ques- 
tion which should be brought to the test of 
experience. The result will differ on different 
soils; it will differ according to various modes 
of sowing. In that cultivation of cereals which 
has produced unapproachably the highest re- 
turn,—the dibbling in of selected seeds,—there 
would probably be no injury to the straw what- 
ever, any more than occurs to the maize-plant 
in Southern Evrope by plucking the unripe 
spike, which is boiled and eaten as a vegetable. 
We shall be most happy to give publicity to the 
result of any experiments in hand-picking, 
whether favourable or the reverse, or to any 
suggestion from the practical farmer as to the 
best method of counteracting the evil of a wet 
season. 

For here is the gist of the matter. In that 
ocean traffic which was so long and so pro- 
verbially dependent on wind and tide we are 
daily rendering ourselves more independent of 
both. In that land transport for which, forty 
years ago, we were obliged to allow so much 
longer time in the winter than in the summer, 
we now forget the difference of the seasons. In 
so much that once depended on fair weather we 
have ceased to regard weather as an element at 
all concerned, while in the supply of our daily 
bread we are as much at the mercy of, the 
unsolved caprice of the climate as when we were 
slanderously asserted by Casar to be living upon 
acorns (a remark that, no doubt, was about as 
true as his assertion that we had no beech trees 
in the island. He would not even allow us the 
poor consolation of eating mast.) We see the 
precious harvest left to the fury or the caprice of 
the elements without an effort to save it. We 
see, from the prices of corn, that the greater 
part of the loss, and, without some explanation 
not yet forthcoming, we have ground to suspect 
that more than all this loss, comes out of the 





pocket of the consumer, and, in the case of the 
staple of food, disproportionately out of the 
pocket of the poor. So long as this is the case, 
we think, and ninety-nine eaters of bread ont of 
the hundred will think with us, that our method 
of harvesting is not on a par with our progress 
in mechanical improvement, und is not to the 
credit of our age. 








WOOLWICH EXAMINATIONS: FAIR PLAY! 


WE trust that there is no truth in the rumour 
which has excited great indignation among the 
students preparing for the next Woolwich ex. 
amination, that the sons of two not!emen of the 
highest rank in the English peerage are likely 
to be admitted to the Royal Military Academy 
without undergoing that severe test in anticipa- 
tion of which some hundred and fifty youths, 
between sixteen and nineteen years of age are 
now incurring so considerable an outlay in 
money, in time, and in brain-work. 

The royal or noble roads of learning that 
exist in our ancient universities, are well-known 
and not inconsistent features of those venerable 
institutions. No one is entitled to make a 
grievance of them. They are sanctioned by tra- 
dition, and were a part of the design of the 
founders, and of that which regulates all pro- 
ceedings in legal disposal of property, the intent 
of the testator. 

But at atime when public opinion has rendered 
necessary some education, even for young men 
who purchase commissions, it would be a singular 
outrage on those whose patrimony is in their 
brains to allow mere rank or official influence to 
open a back door to an academy which professes 
only to be reached by means of one of the severest 
examinations that a lad can undergo. Too 
severe, it may be, is the test : rather fitted for a 
candidate for an engineer and artillery com. 
mission than for a candidate for a cadetship. 
Too severe, as tending to induce a system of 
coaching and cramming, rather than one of 
sheer, sustained, profitable work. But if it be 
too severe for noble aspirants for command in 
the scientific corps of the army, let the door be 
opened fairly. Let the character of the Academy 
be unimpaired; and let us not see an example, 
in this finest of our institutions, of the shoulder- 
ing aside the lad of talent and of industry by the 
sheer dead weight of the lad of rank. 

We feel convinced that it is only necessary for 
the matter to be brought under the notice of her 
| Majesty for any danger of the kind to be averted. 
At a time when political spirit is again likely to 
| run high, and when any fair pretext for an attack 
on those of our institutions which give the stamp 
| of intellectual aristocracy to their alumni will be 
greedily laid hold of, a step that would make 

some hundreds of the cleverest of our rising 
‘youth feel that they had been subjected to 
| personal injustice by an abuse of the power of 
| Government, would be most deeply to be deplored. 








THE CONDITION OF THE LONDON 
WHARFS. 


A Bare inspection of the wharfs or landing- 
stages along both sides of the Thames, whence 
the shipment of goods commences, must con- 
vince the observer that they are in anything 
but a good condition. Accidents are daily hap- 
pening, which find an echo in the press, so far as 
they are casualties; but the causes more or less 
of these are hardly ever touched upon, save only 
when some extraordinary loss of life occurs. 
Then, and then only, through the medium of the 
coroner’s inquest, a little truth leaks out. 

Well, let us be explicit. We now assert that 
very many of the wharfs, and even warehouses 
attached, along the river, are in a bad condition, 
so much so, that human life is in imminent 
danger therefrom. : 

Much passenger and goods traffic is still 
necessarily carried on between the many ports 
of the kingdom and the Thames, and the 
outlet and inlet are through the landing-stages 
and warehouses of the steam-packet companies. 
Immense cargoes, in every description of freight, 
are landed or placed for lading by the river- 
edge. Add to this, the fixture and working of 
huge cranes by steam power on these wooden 
platforms, which are most clumsily and unskil- 
fully constructed: the danger is therefore the 
more, and the wonder is, that the loss of life is 





not more frequent, from the sinking and tearing 
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away, accelerated by the moorage of steamers 
and other craft fastened alongside. 

Not being aware whether the Harbour or 

Ballast Board have an inspector for looking after 
these things, we speak in hope that attention 
will be at once directed to them ; and we are the 
more concerned from the fact that personal 
inspection has warranted us in pronouncing 
with some degree of truth thereon. 
_ A-case in point, immediately under our eyes, 
is that of the St. Katherine Steam Packet Wharf, 
below the Tower. For some months back the 
entire extent of the back walls of the goods store- 
houses of this company has been dropping asunder, 
and the old corrugated landing stage attached, 
which is composed of old ship timbers, is unmis- 
takably walking out into the bed of the river. 
Some efforts have been made and are now making 
to keep these large storehouses from dropping 
asunder, but the system of shoring adopted will 
not stave off the inevitable fate that sooner or 
later will arrive. The action of the steam 
loading-crane here some two or three months 
since propelled itself, and a portion of the plat- 
form to which it is attached, into the river: 
happily, by a mere chance, human life was not 
sacrificed. 

Piles are being now sunk to strengthen and 
prevent the expansion of the old construction, 
but the work has little relation to carpentry or 
“ building in water.” It is more in accordance 
with the craft of the “navvie,” who, though a 
“pioneer of civilization,” is not necessarily “a 
builder of nations.” 


The Irongate Steam Wharf, which joins that of | 
St.Katherine, bears favourablecomparison of what | 


of 1601., so as to allow of the removal of almost 
the whole of the somewhat heavy bronzed gas- 
brackets and standards in the body of the church 
and galleries, the heat from which rendered the 
church generally and the galleries in particular 
extremely oppressive during the evening ser- 
vices. 

The general design of the church is tolerably 
well known, consisting of a wide nave and aisles, 
with a shallow recess at either end, one of which 
forms the chancel. The nave has a semicircular 
arched ceiling, with five bays on each side. 
These are formed by semicircular arched open- 
ings, springing from the same level as the large 
arch of the nave ceiling, the piers between the 
bays being formed by Corinthian columns and 
entablatures, the entablatures being carried by 
the columns at one end, and some beautiful 
corbels at the other projecting from the walls. 
There being five bays on each side, there are six 
columns, the entablatures at the extreme east 
and west of the end bays having not merely a 
slight projection from the wall, but the full 
width of the colamn,—the columns being com- 
pletely detached from the wall, leaving a space 
in the clear which allows the abacus to be nearly 
complete; and it is evident from various pecu- 
liarities that it was either set out wrong in the 
first instance, or the design was modified after- 
wards so as to allow of these columns at each 
end being so constructed as to be detached. The 
superiority of this effect over a mere corbel or 
pilaster is undeniable ; and it being quite evident 
that Sir Christopher Wren thought this of suf- 





ficient importance to account for or warrant an 
alteration in his original design,* it was de- 


A PAPER ON STRIKES. 


Tue following account of events which have 
come under my own observation may not be 
without interest at the present time. 

There was a certain country in which the 
most intelligent of the working men gradually 
arrived at the conclusion that they did not get 
a fair share of the productions of their own 
labour. They worked hard all day long building 
fine houses, which were occupied by people who 
never laid a finger upon their construction. 
They dug fish-ponds for other men to fish in; 
reared sheep and cattle and game for others to 
eat; wove fine clothes for the children of the 
rich, their own little ones having meanwhile 
hardly shoes to their feet; and in numberless 
ways it was quite clear to them that by some 
process which they could not fathom a large por- 
tion of their earnings was diverted into a wrong 
channel. 

After seeking in vain for a remedy, they 

to emigrate to some country where 
there should be no rich people, and no mere 
consumers of wealth. Accordingly they invited 
a select number of artisans to join their party, 
and all went off in a body to their new home. 
Having no rich people amongst them, there was 
of course no place for a large number of appli- 
cants, who were rejected as being merely pro- 
ducers of articles of luxury ; and the leaders of 
the scheme were rather surprised to find how 
many were dependent for a living upon occu- 
pations which they looked upon as almost, if not 
quite, useless. 

Arrived at the colony, all went well for a 





| 


is required where so much of the passenger and | termined, if practicable, to remove portions of time: the woodmen cut down trees, the 
goods traffic of the kingdom passes and repasses. | two galleries, or two portions of organ-gallery sawyers sawed them into boards, bricks were 
But comparisons are odious. Both companies | and staircases, which unfortunately defeated and | made and houses reared, and each man fol- 
are equally rich, and have more than once been frustrated the very result which had been ob-| lowed the occupation which suited him best. 
in a dead struggle with each other to extinguish | tained with so much ingenuity, study, and daring, They found some difficulty for want of suffi- 
or be distinguished in rivalship and low rates. | even to throwing the face of the entablature out cient money, as it was very inconvenient to 


Some extenuating circumstances may be brought | 
forward to exculpate the owners of these wharfs, | 
or the companies to whom they are leased, for their 


of the parallel with the face of the wall on which 
it is run, so to speak, by 6 inches or more. 
This alteration has been made; new stair- 


|carry on business by barter, which in many 
cases they were obliged to do. However, after a 
| time it was pretty well established that a cer- 


want of attention. That is, the exigencies of the | cases to reach the organ gallery substitute the tain relation existed between the various kinds 
system are such that they do not allow them a/ offending galleries removed, and Sir C. Wren’s of labour, and this formed the basis of the ex- 


single day for building or repairs, and the tide | 
is inexorable, and they govern and are governed | 
by it. The excuse, however, is not sufficient. | 
The traffic of the London streets is an affair | 


original intention stands revealed. 

The east end, the seat of Gibbons’s celebrated 
carving, has also been much improved. 

The whole of the interior being either of 


| changes. 

| At last it occurred to the shoemakers of 
|the colony that men must have shoes, and 
| that only shoemakers could make them ; they 


somewhat prodigious, and were the Corporation | plaster or wood, and being painted, of course it therefore made it known one day that for the 
inclined they might put forward a similar ex- all had to be painted again, excepting the pew- | fature they intended to work only four days in a 


cuse ; yet, notwithstanding, they find time to 


ing, which is constructed of wainscot. The 


| week, and that they should expect to have as 


project and carry out a herculean system of | walls are a warm stone colour; the entablature | much food and clothes supplied to them as they 
main drainage, paving and flagging, and street-|is veined white marble with the frieze as/| previously had. The rest of the community 


uprooting, without stopping for a moment the | 
swollen and systematic passenger and vehicular | 
traffic of the metropolis. 

We have now drawn attention to matter 
fraught with lasting good or dire peril, accord- 
ing to the attention or inattention that it re- 
ceives at the hands of its proper conservers. 
The objects in view are not to suggest improve- 
ments where they are badly wanted, but to 
prevent danger and loss of human life, which 
are most likely one day or another to occur if 
the patent and obvious remedies be not resorted 
to in time whereby they may be avoided. 








ST. JAMES’S CHURCH, PICCADILLY. 


Tue parish church, St. James’s, Westminster, 
has been re-opened, after undergoing internal 
renovation, 

This church, although on the whole the work 
of Sir Christopher Wren, appears to have been 
under other hands either at the time of its erec- 
tion or since, which might account for the 
various internal disfigurements that existed 
till within the last ten years, at which time 
internal improvements were made. 

The authorities having come to the conclusion 
early in the year that thorough cleansing and 
redecoration were necessary in addition to 
other matters to be done if practicable, plans 
and specifications were prepared by Mr. A. P. 
Howell, architect, and tenders for the works 
were ultimately received from the following :— 


Messrs. Patrick, Westminster Bridge-road ...... £983 
Mr. J. Arnold, Jermyn-street..........cccccceseeeesseee 803 
Messrs, Bywaters, King-street, Regent-street ... 770 
Messrs, T, Abbott & Son, Lower James-street, 
CROTRG-OUIEG seciiainecin iiscsssbincstavepindevicionevnens 


The tender of Messrs. T. Abbott & Son was 
accepted. 
Messrs. Strode, of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, were 





consulted, and finally directed to fix two of their 
sun-burners in the ceiling at an estimated cost 





dove marble; the ceiling is a delicate grey, 
and the enrichments are slightly relieved by a 
warm white tint. By these means the different 
features are distinguished from each other with- 
out actual contrast, the columns are still Sienna 
(cleansed), and the caps and bases white. 

The capitals of the columns have been re- 
lieved by tinting the bells the same colour as 
the shafts, the leaves and abacus being white. 


Without going too much into detail, it is | 
sufficient to mention that the whole of the) 
gallery fronts, the organ-case, and the somewhat | 


weak reredost have been painted and grained in 


imitation of walnut-wood, and varnished. The) 


effect of this is very good. 

The tablets at the east end have black letters 
and gold capitals on a white ground. The cha- 
racters of the letters are Italian, of a date cor- 
responding with the erection of the church ; and 
some appropriate texts, chosen by the rector, 
have been added to the usual Creed, Command- 
ments, and Lord’s Prayer. 

Gilding has been used but sparingly. Praise 
is due to the Messrs. Abbott for the manner in 
which they have carried out the works. The 
formation of the openings in the ceiling, to admit 
of the sunlights, required skill. 

The fine organ will be thoroughly overhauled 
and improved by Messrs. Bishop, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Ex-churchwarden Crane. 

The rector and churchwardens, being natu- 
rally careful of their church, have taken a deep 
interest in the work, and have given it their 
close attention. 





* The east and west bays of the church are not so wide 
as the three centre ones, having apparently been reduced 
and as they are each covered by a semi-circular arched 
ceiling, in order to conceal the difference of level which 
would appear in the ceiling lines, the springing of the 
narrower arches is stilted, so as to bring the crowns all 
level, and thereby conceal the difference. 

+ This reredos, however, if left in its original state, 
would have been better, being apparently all framed and 
moulded in cedar, and when disturbed for necessary 
alterations, still gave out a fragrant odour; it had, how- 
ever, been painted too often to allow of its being restored 
to its pristine condition, 


| grumbled a good deal, and wore their boots very 

| thin; but at last were obliged to give way, and 

the shoemakers triumphed, chuckling a good 
| deal at their ingenuity, enjoying their two days’ 

_ holidays immensely, and wondering at their own 
moderation in not stipulating for three days in- 
stead of two. 

The example once set was contagious: other 
‘trades soon followed. The painters said that 
painting was unhealthy, and required better 
food; the sawyers said their work was more 
exhausting than that of the weavers; and the 
fishermen complained of exposure to the sun: 
to make a long story short, each trade in turn 
went in for shorter hours of labour, and for more 
pay, and as they could not consistently refuse 
to others what they claimed for themselves, it 
ended in all having wages of from 15s. to 1l. 
per day, and working eight hours or less per 
day. 

Bat it was gradually forced upon their notice 
that they were actually worse off now than at 
first, and they could not understand it at all; nor, 
in fact, have they yet learned that the share of 
each individual in the good things of this life 
depends very much upon the whole quantity 
produced, and that if all producers work fewer 
hours, this means simply that there will be less 
of everything for everybody. Admitting, for the 
sake of argument, that we could begin the 
new year with wages of all kinds ten times 
higher than at present, of course all home pro- 
ductions would immediately rise in the same 
proportion, and so long as we could induce 
other nations to continue to supply us with food, 
&c., at the old prices, and to buy our produc- 


;|} tions at the new rate, we should get on swim- 


mingly ; but how long would it last ? Perhaps the 
leaders and organizers of strikes will explain the 
ultimate benefit to be derived from “ a strike all 
round.” 

I need not name the country where this re- 
ductio ad absurdum occurred, but any one who 
wishes to see the process in operation need not 
go far from home. AN ENGINEER, 
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THE SYSTEM OF DRAINAGE IN USE AT 
WEST WORTHING. 

I ser, in your article Leamington 
Drainage Congress, you remark that “ nothing 
new was elicited,’ by which I am led to con- 
clude that my system of drainage now in use at 
West Worthing, which is entirely new and seems 
to meet all requirements, has been overlooked by 
your reporter.* I am induced, therefore, to give 
you a brief description thereof, as I think you 
will admit that it is the plan best suited for 
general adoption. 

The objects of this system of drainage are as 
follows :— 

1. To separate by filtration, at the earliest 
possible moment, the fluid from the solid portion 
of the sewage, and thereby retain the greatest 
quantity possible in the solid form. 

2. To render the fluid part sufficiently in- 
noxious to be allowed to flow into the nearest 
water-way. 

3. To remove the solid portion expeditiously, 
and without nuisance. 

To effect these objects, a shaft or chamber, is 
constructed at each central point of drainage to 
which the sewage of a population of about 3,000 
can be directed. 

The sewers lead into the chamber, and the 
chamber communicates with the nearest drain- 
age outlet. 

In the chamber, a 
manner as to receive 
from the drains. : 

A filter, furnished with deodorising materials, 
incloses the box on every side, and allows only 
the fluid portion of the sewage to escape from it 
into the chamber, the solid portion being therein 
retained. 

Drains, the beds of which are at a level some- 
what higher than the top of the filters, are con- 
structed so as to communicate with the sewers 
from the houses snd gullies, to intercept and 
carry off the surcharge of rain-water during 
heavy and continued storms when the sewers 
will have been thoroughly washed by the pre- 


; 
on tae 


box is placed in such 
all the sewage passing 


ceding rain which will have found its way | 


through the filters and chamber towards the 
outlet. 

A clean filter, containing a manure-box, is 
brought every morning in the filter carriage to 
the chember, and the cover having been taken 
off, the full filter which has been used is drawn 
from the chamber and fastened in the carriage, 
which etands immediately over it. 
filter is then substituted for that taken out, 
merely by shifting the position of the carriage 
and lowering the filter by a chain to its place in 
the chamber. The full filter is then conveyed to 
the scavengers’ yard, where it is opened, and the 
box containing the manure is taken out and 
closed with a screwed-down cover ready for 
conveyance to any place where its fertilizing 
conteuts may be required. The parts of the 
filter are then washed and refilled around aclean 
manure-box, and, when replenished with deodo- 
rising ingredients, are ready for conveyance to 
the chamber on the following morning. 

In consequence of the prompt filtration of the 
sewage, the greater portion of its fertilizing in- 
gredients are retained unaltered in the manure 
box. The solids are not entirely disintegrated, 
and the fluid portion is decomposed in passing 
through the filter, leaving behind it the greater 
part of its productive components. 

The solid sewage being confined in a portable 
vesse], and surrounded by a deodorising medium, 
is taken in a few minutes from the drain, and 
conveyed out of the town without nnisance, no 
perceptible odour emanating from the filter at 
any time. 

The fluid parsing from the filter is completely 
deodorized ; and, being rendered innoxious, may 


be used for irrigation in the immediate neigh- | 


bourbood, or allowed to flow into the nearest 


sewage to distant cutlets. 


The expense attending the use of these filters, 





| cowage produced would be about 10s. the cart- 
load. 

A population of 12,000 would produce about 
100 such loads per annum, which would yield a 
revenue of about 4d. per head, reducing the rate 
to 2d. per head per annum. 

Cuartes E. AvstTen. 








CHALMERS’S MEMORIAL CHURCH, 
EDINBURGH. 


Tuer Free Church of Scotland is ever on the 
watch for an opportunity of founding a new cov- 
gregation. The rapidly increasing suburb of 
| the Grange had no church within its bounds, 
| and that body fixed upon it as a suitable posi- 
{tion for such a purpose. The new church has 
j been erected as a memorial of the late Dr. 
| Chalmers, the leader of the “disruption” from 
| the establishment which resulted in the forma- 
|tion of the “ Free Church of Scotland.” The 
|site is close to the eastern entrance to the 
| southern cemetery, in which the remains of the 








‘learned divine are interred. It is thirteenth 


be united with the library at pleasure, forming 
an unbroken vista of 160 ft. Near the western 
porch there is to bea porter’s lodge, and abutting 
upon the eastern porch will be the masters’ 
offices. From the entrance-hall, extending 
northward, there is to be a covered corridor, 
93 ft. long by 8 ft. wide, with an open timbered 
roof, and bounded right and left by a suite of 
nine class-rooms, each 17 ft. long by 15 ft. wide, 
To the west of the corridor, it is proposed to 
erect a dining-hall, 44 ft. long by 28 ft. wide, 
with a covered passage leading to the grounds, 
which will complete the contents of the ground- 
floor. The site is to be divided north and south, 
the southern portion embracing the schools, 
terraces, and lawn, and the section to the north 
being set apart for recreative purposes. The latter 
portion will be lowered to the level of Forest- 
road, leaving the buildings on a high terrace, 
sheltered from the north by a belt of shrubbery ; 
and the terrace is to be upheld by a tennis wail 
running the whole length of the site. An arch- 
way under the terrace, in the centre of the 
tennis-wall, will lead by a passage to a well- 
lighted play-room, underneath the schools, 160 ft. 
long by 30 ft. wide. The ashes are to be utilized 


century Gothic in style, and is in the form of a|for dry closets. Passing through an arcade \o 
‘cross, the portion usually occupied by a chaucel | the right of the entrance-hall, on the ground- 
| having a vestry in its stead. The nave, which floor, a flight of steps will lead to a gallery 
| is the longest arm of the cross, faces the south, | library, over the visitors’ waiting-room, in the 
and is entered by a doorway having red-coloured | centre; and also to a committee-room, over the 

stone shafts in the ingoings, with carved caps. | southern entrance, having a terrace in front, and 


| abruptly. 


The clean i 


On each side of this doorway is a single-light | 
| cusped window, having shafts similar to those in | 
the doorway. Crocketed gablets are placed over 
these features, that over the doorway being pierced | 
with a quatrefoil light. The chief feature of | 
| this elevation is a three-light window, with bold | 
and effective tracery and coloured shafts, and | 
the raking cornice is carved with foliated orna- 
ment, and finished with an elaborate and rather | 
heavy cross, which feature is repeated on the 
gables of the transepts. The transepts are of 
equal height with the nave, which they join too 
The lower part of each gable is occu- 
pied by a series of single-light cusped windows, 
with coloured shafts between each; and above | 
these is a large rose-window. In the north) 
gable is a window of equal dimensions to that in 
the nave, with which it is hardly in unison, 
being as weak and ineffective as the other is. 
bold and telling. A very common-place chimney 
is the crowning feature. Although the church 


|stands on an open site, the north elevation 


appears to have been ignored, and presents a 
very ugly appearance, whether viewed near or 
ata distance. At each of the angles are double 


| buttresses finished with gablets, against which | 
| the main gables abut awkwardly. The roof is 


| finished with a metal cresting, and a paltry) 
| metal ventilator is placed over the nave: a} 
| well-designed jifche at the junction of the tran- | 
septs would have produced a much better effect. | 

Provision is made for a spire at the south. | 
east angle, and for a turret at the receding angle 
to the west. | 

The interior is finished in plaster, and has an | 
open-timber hammer-beam roof. The effect, at | 
present, is gaunt and unfinished. 





NOTTINGHAM. 


Tue foundation stone of the new buildings | 
in course of erection in Arboretum-stréet, for | 
the purposes of the Grammar School, has been | 
laid by Lord Belper, the lord-lieutenant of| 
the county. The new school and play-grounds | 
will occupy a piece of land at the back of the! 
Arboretum, comprising about 3} acres, and} 
stretching from Arboretum-street to Forest-road. | 
| The design selected was furnished by Mr. T.! 
| Simpson, architect. The buildings will be in the} 





| Perpendicular style of the Lancastrian period, | 


|T. The principal front will extend east and 


| west, facing Arboretum-street, the class-rooms 
| and other offices running north and south. The 


t ’ | slight sketches from Mr. 
waterway, thus dispensing with the construction | ‘B® present portion taking the form of the letter | 


of large und costiy conduits for conveying the | 


including interest on the cost of constructing the front section of the block ig to contain the 
chambers, filters, cart and appurtenances, the | ©!®*8i¢al school to the east, and the English 
rent of scavengers’ yard, and the de preciation achool to the west. Each school will be 60 ft. 
of plant, but not including the expense of laying | long by 30 ft. wide, with 20 ft. in height to the 
the drains, which would vary in every locality, | °#¥¢ 80d 30 ft. to the ridge. They are to have 
would entail on a population of 12.000 a rate of | CP®™ timbered roofs. The schools will be entered 
about 6d. per head per annum. | seperately, by porches placed right and left of 
On the other hand, the minimum value of the | ‘he rear. The rooms will be divided to the south 
———— ee ee Oe | by private apartments for the masters, and 

Site eehiies Mada enn | DCFONd, in the centre, by a visitors’ reom and 

time ago alluded to| library, 36 ft. 6 in. long by 16 ft. 2 in. wide, with 





* We were acquainted with 
meeting of the Co: 
its results. 


gress, and some 





| Slide doors at either end, so that the schools may 


overlooking the lawn. The gallery library is to 
be divided from the schools by traceried win- 
dows, from which the operations in the rooms 
below may be seen. A geometrical staircase to 
the left of the gallery library will lead to a 
museum and observatory, on the third story, 
lighted on all sides, and surmounted by an 
octagonal flag-tower. The head master’s house, 
though detached, will be in the same style as the 
principal block ; and the whole pile is to be built 
of Bulwell stone, with white Hollington dress. 
ings. The estimated cost is about 6,0001L., and 
Mr. George Johnson has contracted for the 
work, 





SKETCHES AT INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER COLOURS. 


Tue Institute has subscribed to the rule of 
the Society of Painters in Water-colours, that 
gives to those who love to look upon the practice 
of their art a winter of content. With seme 
half-dozen exceptions the members are all sever- 
ally represented, under the condition which ob- 
tains that a special class of performances should 
distinguish these exhibitions from the occasions 
when carefully pruned, grafted, and more highly 
cultivated productions mark the more genial 
season. 

However, snowdrops, daffodils, and primroses, 
are as welcome in their turn as their more cov- 
spicuons successors; and sketches and studies 
have a charm of their own that even the most 
successful adaptation and dressing of them fail 
to improve. Though the instances are rare 
that show no signs of peculiar methods in ex- 
pressing it, there is generally a degree of fresh- 
ness and vigour that truth to nature always 
lends, throughont the innumerable landecape- 
drawings contributed to these collections; aud 


| in this respect they are often more valuable than 


the elaborately-completed works; for painters, 
like preachers, are sometimes apt to overwhelm 
their text by excessive ornate dissertation. U! 
the subject and figure drawings, with enough to 
represent the department numerically, there 18 
little to be said that would not involve 
repetition of what has already and frequently 
been written before. There are very interest- 
ing studies by Mr. Henry Warren for some 
of his best-known works, with bold, clever, but 
E. H. Corbould; 
and Mr. J. Absalon exhibits a rough but masterly 
first edition of his well-to-be-remembered draw- 
ing of “ Prince Charles Edward in the Island of 
Skye:” Mr. E. H. Webnert, Mr. H. G. Hine, 
Mr. C. Green, Mr. Lucas, and Mr. Kilburne, 
send carefully executed imitations of such ma- 
terials as eea-coast and rural resort will fur- 
nish the figure draughteman bent on study : and 
Mr. W. L. Thomas some very le groups 
of children, enlivened by well-selected incidevt, 
and a pretty reflexion of a busy young lady pre- 
paring for Christmas gaiety. Mr. C. Cattermole 
revives recollection of his illustrious namesake 
in some spirited compositions; and Mr. Guido 
Bach’s “Italian Peasants” and ‘‘ Sclavonians 

with his less complete and more classic il- 
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lustrations, betoken power as well as ambi- 
tion. Mr. L. Haghe signalizes his sketches 
by the same superior brilliancy and force,—con- 
sidering the two “studio” interiors are but 
sketches,—that in a higher comparative degree 
identify him in more matured performances. 
Mr. Carl Werner's Eastern architectural subjects, 
Mr. D’Egville’s and Mr. W. W. Deane’s Con- 
tinental ditto, are among those that are most 
remarkable of the many noteworthy things to 
be seen here. Indeed, to give an impartial 
notice of what there is to admire, would be 
occupation for a longer day than November 
could provide, since one is scarcely long enough 
to show even the many choice examples of talent 
and skill contributed by Messrs. Bennett & 
Whymper, who rival each the other in crispness 
of teach, and the facility with which they indi- 
cate foliage, tree-trunk, and herbage; of Messrs. 
Edmund Warren, Leitch, Fahey, Hine, Maple- 
stone, McKewan, Philp, Penley, Reed, Row- 
botham, Sutcliffe, Vacher, and the rest, who all 
have special views with regard to nature, that 
are well worth discussion. 

Miss 8. Setchel, Miss Farmer, Mrs. Clarendon 
Smith, Mrs. Doffield, and Mrs. Oliver, are not 
the only lady members who are represented, 
though they are of the foremost by the qualities 
that distinguish their drawings. 


Mr. Shalders adds a capital though small com- | 
position of sheep, and Mr. Harrison Weir, a study | 


of pigeons, that assist in giving pleasant variety 
to the whole. 





DECORATION OF ST. PANCRAS CHURCH 
LONDON. 


Sr. Pancras Cuvrcn, well known as furnish- 


ing us a modern adaptation of Greek architec. | 
ture, has recently been reopened, after having | 
been closed for about two months for the pur- | 


pose of decorating its interior. 


The ceiling —a flat one — is divided into | 
compartments by a series of girders running | 
transversely, and by narrow enriched bands | 
longitudinally; these are painted light stone | 


colour. The compartments are arranged in 
square coffers, the ground painted blue, except 
at the intersections, where the panel is red. 


The margins roand the coffers are painted citron | 
The en-| 
riched flowers are painted soft white, with parts | 


colour, framed by morone red lines. 


gilt, and in the plain coffers are radiating gilt 
stars, 

The main walls above the galleries are painted 
sage green; and the enriched members of the 
cornices are harmoniously coloured to form re- 
lief between ceiling and walls. 

The galleries rest on a series of columns 
painted stone colour, the caps and bases being 
slightly bronzed ; and the fronts of the galleries 
are painted Etruscan brown, with bronze orna- 
ments: over each column is a grey panel, with 
vellam and gold ornament. The walls under 
the galleries are painted morone colour. 

The upper walls of the circular apse are 
painted rich red, as a background to six large 
verd-antique columns ; the podium on which these 
stand is painted to imitate grey porphyry. The 
ceiling of the apse is coloured blue. The scroll 
ornaments and cup and wheat-ears are richly 
gilt. 

The work has been carried ont by Mr. Crace, 
under a committee of trustees appointed by a 
special Act of Parliament, of which the Vicar of 
St. Pancras, Canon Champneys, and Mr. Henry 
Ghinn were joint treasurers. 

The system of colour adopted may be termed 
safe rather than brave; and the general effect 
is in consequence quiet and elegant, rather than 
striking. 





ITALY’S PICTURES IN FRANCE. 


A story, truth-like, if not true, is told by the 
Times correspondent from Venice, much too good 
to be allowed to pass unnoticed. Our readers 
know that the question of the return of certain 
objects removed to Vienna by the Austrians has 
been agitated in Venice, and the story runs that, 
General Leboouf having pressed General Méring 
to state what had really been taken away by 
the Austrians, the latter referred him to the 
commandant of the garrison, and an appointment 
was made for Leboouf and Alemann to go over 
the Imperial Palace together. On passing 
through one of the rooms the Frenchman was 
struck by the conspicuous absence of a picture, 
determined by a vacancy in one of the large 
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frames. “There must have been a picture 
here ?” “ Yes, general, a very fine one.” ‘Then 
I must really insist on its immediate restoration 
in the name of my master, the Emperor Napo- 
leon.” “Nay, then,” replied Alemann, with a 
slight smile, “your Excellency must use your 
own influence, for it happens to be at Paris.” 
So if the Signori Barozzi, Berchet, and Sagredo 
are really about to examine into the loss of 
documents and objects of art which ought to be 
in the libraries and museums of Venice, it may 
be worth their while to begin a little further 
back in her history than A.D. 1866. Verily 
Time brings his revenges. It would not surprise 
us, and it world certainly much delight us, to 
find the Emperor of the French looking through 
the Paris collections, and sending back any 
— property that had been retained in mis- 
take. 








THE RELATION BETWEEN ARCHITEC. 
TURE AND THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


laboured, as it were, with one mind, to make 
every detail, no matter how insignificant it 
might appear, mathematically end artistically 
correct. The fine arts also ministered to the 
industrial arts. The architect who knew the 
laws of colour could choose a paper or a curtain, 
and the architect who was acquainted with the 
laws of sculpture could tell how and where 
sculpture could aid in the embellisiment and 
effect of his general design. So, too, with metal 
work. With regard to the latter, he was glad to 
say that an extraordinary advance had been 
made of late years as compared with the state of 
things which existed thirty or forty years ago. 
To the indomitable energy and perseverance of 
Pugin we were mainly indebted for that advance. 
He would recommend that the student of archi- 
tecture should aim at making his architecture as 
expressive as possible, not only as regarded the 
covering, but the most minute details of farni- 
ture. If a box were to be made for papers or 
vestments, or anything else, it ought to show the 
object for which it was intended, and it should 
be the very best of its kind. As with a box so 
with a cathedral, a barrack, or a warehouse. 





At the ordinary meeting, held on the 9th 
instant,* . 

Mr. M. Digby Wyatt proceeded to make | 
some observations as to the relations which | 
should exist between architecture and the in- | 
dustrial arts. Architecture was, he remarked, | 
| to a great extent dependent on the industrial arts, 
and the industrial arts were so on architecture. | 
If they were to look at the Pantheon, the Par- | 
thenon, and other similar buildings, they would 





” | perfect. 


be found to be denuded of all that made them 


| of various tradesmen and the various processes 
carried out were dictated by the materials used. 
The work of the painter, the carpenter, and the | 
| metal-worker, were all subsidiary to the cover- 
|ing. It was by the introduction of new ma- 
terials that the best forms of novelty could be 
obtained and the greatest advance made in the 
industrial arts. He believed that more novelty 
would be secured by endeavouring to impart 
other adjuncts to architecture than by twisting 
}up okd materials into new forms. As an illus.) 
tration of what might be effected with new 
materiale, he referred to mosaic tiles, which 
were introduced not more than twenty-five years 
since, but which in the short time that had 
| since elapsed, had revolutionised the whole cha- 
racter of interior architecture. So, too, with 
| stained glass, the liberal introduction of which 
| into ecclesiastical structures especially, had led 
|to an alteration, not only in the style of win- 
dows, but, as a necessary consequence, in the 
| whole shape of buildings. 
| cious use of the industrial arts in combination 


make our new buildings harmonize in form and 
colour with the skeleton fabrics of the past which | 
still remained to us. Of late years, the mason’s 
art had been considerably modified by the use of | 
coloured bricks, and greater scope had thus been 
given to the architect’s knowledge of design. | 
Through the energy of Pagin and the wisdom of | 
Barry, new arts had been utilised in the building | 
of the new Palace of Westminster. Pugin tho- | 
roughly understood the use of carved wood, | 
stained glass, hangings, and mural decorations. 
Before the new Houses of Parliament were built, 
the art of setting out complicated stonework was 
almost unknown, or, at least, was not brought 
into practical operation. The careful setting 
out and carving of stone had a tendency to make | 
the workman proud of his work ; and this pride 
was not lost upon the architect, who laboured 
to make his design worthy of good work. It 
was impossible to make any monument perfect 
without consulting technical excellence, for it 
was only by careful attention to those matters 
that architecture could be made good and 
trae. Regard to those considerations made the 
buildings of ancient Greece and Rome so ad- 
mirable, for there the architect and the workmen 





* Mr. L. C. Riddett ealled attention to some additions 
made to the library since the last session, and expressed 


enerally would assist towards 


a hope that the members 
ooks, for which there was an 


increasing the number of 
| increasing demand. 

Mr. R. Plumbe intimated that the committee would be 
glad to receive the names of gentlemen willing to join the 
Voluntary Examinetion Class, which it was proposed to 
revive as soon as a sufficient number of names had been 


|ages of ignorance and indifference. 


In order to make a structure really | 
| perfect it was necessary to have the co-operation | 


It was by the judi-| 


with architecture, that we would be able to) 


|make furniture harmonize 


Each should proclaim on the face of it what it 


was. He thought we were much indebted to the 


care and diligence of archwxologists for col- 
lecting and conserving ancient monuments, 
for without their vigilance much that we now 
desired to reproduce would have perished in 
In olden 
times the carver, the stainer of glass, the 
worker in metal were ali artists, and they 
made the very best thing of its kind that could 
be produced. Look, for instance, at an ancient 
Greek bronze or ceramic urn: each would be 
found to be absolutely perfect. Later, too, in 
Christian times, when the grave of a bishop or 
an abbot was opened, whatever was found, 
whether the episcopal ring, the crucifix, or the 
pastoral staff, all were found to be of the very 
best description. We of the present day owed, 
he thought, much gratitude to the directors of 
the South Kensington Museum, who had done 


| so much to improve the public taste and quicken 


the perception of the beautiful in art. Referring 
next to the relations between architects and 
those employed in the industrial arts, he ob- 
served that no class of study could be more use- 
ful to the youthful architect than that by which 
he was enabled to see his designs carried into 
practical effect. This was the crucial test ; and 
if the student of architecture could see his de- 
signs carried out by the agency of economical 
processes, he could not fail to acquire solid in- 
formation of the most valuable character. Then, 
again, manufacturers were calling out for per- 
sons who could make them draw right and 
model right. Architecture could not be sensibly 
improved without a corresponding improvement 
in the industrial arts, and the industrial arts 
could not progress without improved architeo- 
ture. Thus, the relations between architecture 


‘and the industrial arts were closely bound up 


and clearly defined. Mr. Wyatt concluded by 
calling attention to some photographs of objects 
(chiefly in metal work) exhibited lately at 
Malines, and to some beautiful Italian drawings 
of the seventeenth century, in order to show the 
relations which then existed in that part of the 
world between architecture aud the industrial 
arts. 

Mr. R. Phené Spiers having enlarged upon the 
importance of the subject referred to by Mr. 
Wyatt, expressed his regret that, as a rule, the 
architects of the present duy were unable to 
with architectural 
design. In no country except England was so 
little attention paid to this subject, and hence 
the incongruities which constantly met and 
offended the educated eye. The International 
Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862 had, however, done 
much to improve the public taste. That of 1862 
was greatly superior to that of 1851, and it was 
to be hoped that the approaching Exbibition at 
Paris next year would indicate still further pro- 
gress. The architect might not be able to give 
up sufficient time to the study of the industrial 
arts to become perfect in them, but he could 
always acquire sufficient knowledge of the sub- 
ject to be useful to him whenever he might be 
entrusted with works to carry out. He moveda 
cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Wyatt. 

The President, in putting the vote, remarked 
that nothing could be more dissgreeable to a 





obtained. 


study of figure-drawing had been commenced for | 





lexeellent models had been retained. 
consisted of twenty members, but a few more cuuld be 
* received, 


Mr. C. H. F. Lewes announced that the class for the | 


young architect, who naturally fels proad of his 
design, than to see its effect marred by the intro- 


the session, under a very efficient teacher, and that some! duction of vulgar upholstery. Architecture ought, 
The claws 20+! ne thought, to be viewed not oniy as an art, bat 


° 


also as a science; because, if viewed merely in 
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its artistic aspect, it might become a mere theory, 
and architects mere theorists. The question of 
expense was the great obstacle to the introduc- 
tion of the industrial arts in combination with 
architecture ; for so long as John Bull consulted 
his pocket merely, it was useless to expect any 
thing but ugly accessories to architecture. But 
John Bull was not responsible for the whole of 
the blame, because if manufacturers and trades- 
men would carry out architects’ designs at rea- 
sonable charges, good and tasteful work might 
soon be obtained in ordinary things. If, how- 
ever, manufacturers threw obstacles in the way, 
it would be difficult to get art-work in our 
homes. Why cheap things should be necessarily 
ugly things he could not understand. The anti- 
quary and the archwologist were constantly 
turning up objects of beauty and graceful forms 
connected with the every-day life and the com- 
mon uses of ages long past away. These we 
naturally prized and placed in museums; but 
who, he asked, in ages yet to come, would think 
of preserving a ginger-beer bottle of nineteenth- 
century art! He confessed he was at a loss to 
understand why our metal manufacturers in 
particular still clung to the most hideous de- 
signs, while really cheap and graceful objects 
might be substituted in abundance. 

Mr. Wyatt said that the very difficulty and 
disability which the chairman had pointed out 
had induced him to recommend the student of | 
architecture to make himself better acquainted | 
with the various processes of the industrial arts. 
Architects were no doubt solicitous that manu- | 
facturers should be helped; but if the former | 
would show that they were able to design, the | 
manufacturers would soon come to them. If the | 
architects would by that means bring pressure | 
on the mannfacturers, as Pugin kad done, they | 
would soon wake them up. He could not say 
that manufacturers were indifferent on the sub- 
ject of improved designs; and, so far as his own | 
experience was concerned, he knew that the | 
year before the last Great Exhibition, he made | 
between 7001. and 8001. by designing for manv- | 
facturers. Thus it had its golden as well as its 
pewter side. 











INAUGURATION OF THE TYNDAL 
MEMORIAL, 


Tue Nibley Knoll Memorial of William Tyndal, 
the translator of the Bible, has been completed 
and inaugurated. The memorial consists of a} 
square tower, 26 ft. 6 in. square at the base, | 
rising to 22 ft., and by gradations to 16 ft. 6 in., | 
and diminishing 2 ft. above that. Its entire 
height is 111 ft. exclusive of the terminal, which 
consists of a gilded cross. The entrance to the 
cenotaph is on the east side, and within is a 
staircase ascending to a gallery. About 20 ft. 
above the base there are niches or tabernacles, 
which it has been suggested shonld be adorned 
with sculptures, representing Tyndal leaving 
Little Sodbury ; his conference with John Frith, 
a translator of the Bible into English, and the 
first of the victims put to death for translating 
it; Tyndal’s betrayal at Antwerp by Philips ; 
and his martyrdom. The tower is terminated 
with a machicolated cornice, sustaining a pyra- 
midal roof, vaulted within. The cenotaph is 
constructed of stone taken from the Hampton 
quarries, near Stroud. Mr.§8. 8. Teulon was the 
architect, and Mr. Whitfield the builder. 











MANCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE opening meeting of the seventh session 
was held on Tuesday, 6th, at Batty’s Cathedral 
Hotel, under the presidency of Mr. L. Booth. 
Among the drawings exhibited were those pre- 
pared for the new building designed for the 
Bury Banking Company, by Messrs. Blackwell, 
Son, & Booth, of this city. The same gentlemen 
also contributed designs for the new cemetery 


Bury, of Stubbins’s Congregational Church, Bury, 
and also the third prize for the Rochdale Ex- 
change. A series of architectural sketches taken 
during a tour in Germany, Belgium, and Holland 
were also exhibited by the secretary, Mr. A. 
Darbyshire. The chairman delivered an address. 
As illustrating the necessity for improvement in 
architectural practice he referred to the late 
competition for the Manchester Exchange, which 
he said had had no satisfactory feature in it, and 
had done no good to any one. The committee had 
derived no absolute benefit from it. The suc- 
cessful competitors for the first two prizes had 
got nothing which would not have been theirs 
without a competition, except abuse and odium ; 
the third-prize man was a loser by his success ; 
and as to the other victims of the huge bubble, 
they felt themselves hurt, not only in a pecuniary 
sense, but in their self-respect and faith in 
honourable intentions. 








THE STAGE. 


Princess’s Theatre.—Mr. Vining loses no time: 
costly pieces of large proportions succeed each 
other and command attention, each for its 
hundred or two nights. “Arrah Na Pogue,” 
(to go no farther back), “The Streets of 
London,” “ Never too late to Mend,” and “ The 
Huguenot Captain,” constitute a series of suc- 


cesses, which, while they delighted the town, and 


the country too, thanks to railroads, must have 
put thousands of pounds into the pocket of the 
manager ; and, under the pew system initiated by 
Mr. Boucicault, into that of the author also. 
Pay dramatic authors properly, we have often 
said, and there will be no occasion to go 
abroad for plays. The expected result is 
already following the change in the system. 
“The Long Strike,” at the Lyceum; Mr. 
Angiolo Slous’s capital “True to the Core,” 
at the Surrey; “The Flying Scud,” at the 
Holborn; Mr. Robertson’s admirable “ Ours,” 
at the Prince of Wales’s; “ Hunted Down,” at 
the St. James’s (acted in excellent style) ; 
“Meg’s Diversion,” at the Royalty; “ The 
Golden Dustman,” at Astley’s; ‘“‘The Frozen 
Deep,” at the Olympic; and now “ Barnaby 
Rudge,” at the Princess’s, are all English 
works, and are all successful. Returning to 
“ Barnaby Rudge,” the old playgoer who re- 
members the Adelphi version of this remark- 
able book,—one of Mr. Dickens’s best creations, 
—when Yates doubled the parts of Sir John 
Chester and Miss Miggs, Wilkinson playing Old 
Willett, Lyon Rudge, and Wright Simm Tappertit, 
will probably give that the preference as an 
acting and acted drama; but then, on the other 
hand, Mr. Vining has bestowed on his adapta- 
tion an amount of care in the getting up, 
elaborate scenery, bustle in the groups, and 
realistic accessories, according to the fashion 
of the day, that give it a life and reality 
before wanting. Mr. F. Lloyd has produced 
a singularly effective sunset, an alarming fire, 
and a charming moonlight view of the Warren 
in ruins; and we must also give praise to 
Mr. Hann for a capitally built-up view of the 
Warren (an Elizabethan house) before the fire. 
Miss Katherine Rodgers, Miss Augusta Thom- 
son, Mrs. H. Vining, Mr. C. Horsman, and 
Mr. Shore, fill their parts carefully ; and Mrs. 
John Wood, the American comic actress, pro- 
duces plenty of laughter, albeit she is not exactly 
our Miss Miggs. 








FIRES AT LONDON THEATRES. 


Tue returns of the Fire Brigade show that 
during the last twenty-eight years there have 
been eight of the metropolitan theatres burned 
down, viz. :—June 8, 1841, Astley’s, belonging to 
Messrs. Ducrow and West ; November 4, 1846, 
Garrick Theatre, belonging to Messrs. Conquest 
and Gommersall, in Leman-street; March 29, 





building at Southport, the new church at Bury, 
and the proposed restoration of the parish 
church at the same place. Mr. John Lowe 
(Manchester), who obtained the third prize for 
the New Exchange plans, showed his designs 
for St. Jude’s Church, Ancoats, and Staveley 
Church, Yorkshire. Other designs were ex- 
hibited by Mr. P. B. Alley, Manchester, for a 
large cotton-mill at Narwa, St. Petersburg ; a 
new warehouse for Messrs. Bradshaw & Black- 





1849, Olympic Theatre, belonging to Mr. 
Davidson and Captain Spicer; July 27, 1853, 
the Islington Circus, when seven horses and 
eleven dogs were burnt to death; Feb. 13, 1856, 
the Pavilion Theatre, Whitechapel; March 5, 
same year, Covent-garden Theatre; Jan. 30, 
1865, Surrey Theatre; and Oct. 21, 1866, the 
Standard Theatre. The causes of each fire to 
this day remain unknown. Captain Shaw, in 
his report of fires at theatres, makes the follow- 








lock, Albert-square; a residence for Mr. John 
Platt, M.P. for Oldham ; by Mr. W. J. Maxwell, | 





ing comment upon the prevention of fire extend- 
ing throughout the building :—*“ In theatres and 


other places of public amusement there appears 
to be much room for improvement. A simple 
arrangement might be made to divide such 
places into at least two distinct risks, the stage 
being in one and the audience in the other, 
This could be accomplished by building a com. 
plete party or fire wall across the whole build. 
ing, except where the curtain hangs; and close 
by the curtain might be suspended a revolving 
iron shutter, with a considerable overlap, which 
could be lowered at a moment’s notice to cut off 
the risk from one portion of the building ;—thus 
insuring to the firemen and others an immediate 
entry to at least a portion of the premises, and 
so enabling them to give early and effective aid. 
The roofs, which are now the most dangerous 
parts of such places, might with advantage be 
constructed of iron or other light metal, and 
divided as before mentioned; and it should be 
absolutely prohibited to use any portion of the 
roof as at present for either workshops or store- 
rooms. The curtain, wings, flys, slides, the 
whole of the stage, and many other parts, might 
be occasionally washed or soaked in a mixture 
of alum and water, or some similar substance, 
which would have the effect of rendering them 
less inflammable ; and even in the event of their 
catching fire would entirely prevent the sudden 
blazing up which at present constitutes the great 
risk in all such places. The transverse fire-wall 
should be perforated at every floor, even to the 
basement under the stage, and the openings 
fitted with double wrought-iron doors. Every 
door for exit should be made to open outwards, 
and such a space allowed for this purpose that 
the building could be cleared of the whole 
audience within five minutes of the time of 
giving the alarm. If in addition to this a sepa- 
rate place of exit were provided for each floor or 
landing the probability of a serious panic, with 
the delay consequent thereon, would be much 
reduced ; the firemen would be enabled to get at 
their work sooner; and would, I have no doubt, 
be more successful in stopping a serious fire than 
they can hope to be under existing arrange- 
ments.” 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Sunderland.—A numerous meeting of house 
joiners was recently held in the Co-operative 
Store, Bishopwearmouth, to consider two pro- 
positions of the masters, to the effect that the 
time for hours of working in inclosed buildings 
be the same as in shops during the winter 
months, and that, as soon as the workmen are 
not able to see their hours in shops, they shall 
light up; these being the rules, as the masters 
state, which are followed in Newcastle, Man- 
chester, &c. After some discussion a resolution 
was passed unanimously, to the effect that they 
accept the second portion of the notice of the 
masters with regard to buildings; that they 
work from seven to five o’clock six weeks before 
and six weeks after Christmas, excepting in 
buildings used as shops, the employers not 
having any shops; that half an hour be allowed 
for breakfast, and an hour for dinner, and that 
they leave off on Saturdays at one o'clock. It 
was also agreed that notice be given to the 
masters that, after the Ist of March next, the 
hours of work be from seven to five o'clock 
throughout the year. 

Burton - upon - Trent. — The carpenters and 
joiners connected with the Operatives’ Society 
are still out on strike. Without communicating 
with the secretary of the Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, or any of the members, Messrs. Wileman 
& Wigley, of Derby-street, have allowed their 
men to resume work on their own terms, al- 
though they had previously pledged themselves 
to abide the decision of a majority of the mas- 
ters. The other employers, however, are still 
determined to hold out against the men. Some 
of the society men have resumed work upon the 
masters’ terms; but there are altogether about 
seventy carpenters now on strike. About thirty 
carpenters have received notice of dismissal 
from the employ of Messrs. Bass & Co. The 
Masters’ Association have unanimously re- 
solved,—“ That Messrs. Wileman & Wigley, of 
Derby-street, be expelled the association for 
their recent breach of faith in connexion with 
the strike amongst the joiners.” 
Birmingham.—At the annual meeting of the 
Birmingham Branch Association of General 
Builders, at which a large number of builders 
were present, the chairman said they had 80 
often had cause to complain of the quantities 








which were thrust upon them in large con- 
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tracts, that he should propose that in future the | at once stopped, and he was taken out. A coarse 
builders appoint one surveyor and the architects apron he wore must have caused the disaster, 
another to take out the quantities, so that they by catching in the moving wheels. At the in- 
might have some uniformity in taking them out. quest, Mr. James Keane, the engineer of Messrs. 
A requisition to that effect would be drawn up | Cubitt, stated that deceased lost his life in this 
by the secretary, and signed by the gentlemen | shocking manner through disregarding the rules 
present for presentation to the architects. The | of the house, that mo one was to go into the 
form of requisition was drawn up, and those|tunnel where the machinery was when the 
present gave the secretary authority to attach | engines were at work, and that the wheels were 
their names to it. |not to be touched when they were moving. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—At the annual meeting | Witness produced a plan of the premises, and 


of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Gateshead 
branch of the Master Builders’ Association, the 
report of the committee, while congratulating 
the members on the success which had attended 
the efforts of the society in improving the general 
condition of the trade, stated that the most 
prominent facts were the adoption of payment 
by the hour, of a system of arbitration for the 
settlement of all trade disputes with the opera- | 
tives, and a code of working rules for the govern- 
ment of the trade. The unsatisfactory nature of 
the present system of building-contracts was 





showed that the deceased, in his zeal for his 
work, had crept under a wheel in motion to get 
at the work he had left unfinished at dinner 
time. Evidence was also given that all the 
machinery of the firm was securely fenced in, 
even to the smallest cogs, and that the firm took 
every precaution to guard against accidents. A | 
verdict of “Accidental death” was then re- | 
turned, with an expression of opinion by the | 





| coroner and jury that therewas not the slightest | 


imputation upon the firm. 
At Gateshead, while a man was passing along | 


Dunkeld.—A memorial fountain in honour of 
the late Duke of Athole has been inaugurated by 
the Duchess Dowager of Athole, who on the 
occasion briefly addressed those present at the 
ceremonial. The fountain stands in the centre 
of the market-place. The day of the opening 
was observed as a holiday, and there was a 
Masonic procession. 





RAILWAY MATTERS. 


Tue Madras Bailway report for the last half- 
year states that the result of the half-year’s work- 
ing has been satisfactory. The net receipts had 
risen from 87,9521. in the corresponding period 
last year to 117,878. in the last half-year, being 
an increase of 34 per cent. The working ex- 
penses were 46 6-0ths per cent., against 51 
7-10ths per cent. inthe preceding half-year: they 
were dependent om England for coal and coke. 
It is hoped that the whole line will be completed 


also commented on, as was the action about to; the turnpike road, im fromt of Messrs. Pow & within the next two gears, and there will then 


be taken by the Association to remedy it, by | 


Fawcus’s works, the wall, which is 


be 860 miles of railway. 
India-rubber as a material for the buffers of 


placing contracts on a basis of mutuality instead close by the side of the footpath, was blown over 
of the present one-sided stipulations so commonly | on the top of him bythe wind, and he was buried 


railway carriages failed to realise the anticipa- 
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adopted. 

Liverpool.—A general meeting of the working | 
masons of Li 1 and its vicinity has been | 
held at the Co-operative Hall, Camden-street, | 
for the purpose of presenting to a member the | 
compensation of 1001. provided by the Associa- | 
tion in cases of accident. “Brother Boa” | 
delivered an address, in the course of which he 
remarked that the qperative stonemasons of 
Koyland and Wales whe had that evening given 
a disabled brother 1001,,cnhad in the course of 
twenty-six years given to disabled brothers 
33,0001., to the relatives of deceased members 
14,9001, and to the friends of aged members 
2,5001, making a total given for philanthropic 
purposes of ever 50,0001. He did not attempt, 
he said, to justify the arbitrary acts which had 
been done im ‘trade unions ; they were open to 
refurm, but :they were mot formed solely for pur- 


poses .of aggression against capitalists. Their 
main. object was the welfare and interest of their 
own menibers. From the date of the inaugura- 

tion of the society, the 6th November, 1840, to 

30th November, 1865, when the last annuul re- 

port was issued, the society had expended on 

sick brethren, 33,0001. 18s. 9d.; on funeral pay- 

ments, 14,9881. 128. 34d.; on travellers, or 

brothers in search of employment, 31,9851. 2s. 

2}d.; surgeons’ fees, 2,5141. 7s. 8d.; gifts for 

charitable purposes, 515/. 148. 3d.; given to 
hospitals through England and Wales, 1,0661. 

16s.; paid to 90 disabled members, such as they 
were that night about to present a sum of money 
to, 8,4651. 17s. ; paid to the friends of 53 brothers 
killed by accidents, 2,5251. 6s. 5d.; paid to 
orphans, 2921. ; lawyers’ fees for supporting the 
rights of labour, 1,0301. 17s. 8d.; making a total 
of 90,1901. 8s. 24d. They had also paid during 
the same period, in defence of labour and its 

rights, under the heading of “ strike pay,” a sum 

of 34,5721. 5s. 84d. 

Manchester.—The stokers and labourers in the 
service of the Gas Committee of the Manchester 
Corporation, at the works in Gaythorn and 
Rochdale-road, have turned out on strike, and, 
refused to “put in their charges” for the con- 
tinuation of the manufacture of the gas. The 
cause of grievance on the part of the men arises 
out of a question of wages. The men are at 
present paid 4s. 6d. per day for seven days in 
the week. They demand an increase to 5s. per 
day, and sent in an application to that effect a 
short time since. 





ACCIDENTS. 


Two men were engaged in painting the 
machinery of Messrs. Cabitt, the builders, of | 
Gray’s-inn-road. One of them, who had been | 
employed for twenty-eight years, was painting | 
the machinery not in motion, and during the | 
general dinner-hour he went and painted a part 
which only stood still while the workmen were , 
off the premises ; but he had not finished that 
part of his job when the men came back. | 
Having got his own dinner, he took up the paint- | 
ing of the machinery not in motion, and was, 
told not to touch any of the moving wheels, 
when he replied, “Iam not such a fool,” but 





among the débris. He was speedily extricated, | tions that were formed of it, and it has since 
but shortly afterwards died from severe injuries.| been found that cork, subjected to a slight pre- 
paratory proeess, proves far superior. It is 
soaked in a mixture of molasses and water, cut 
into discs, and subjected to hydraulic pressure. 
Z Cork discs about 8 in. in diameter are found to 
aie arate ama exhibit extraordinary elasticity under a pressure 
Edinburgh.— The foundation-stone of a new | of 20,000 lb. 
church, in course of erection, in Hope Park Ter-| A floating railway, the invention of M. Freland, 
race, for the United Presbyterian congregation | of Bordeaux, has just been patented. It is likely 
which formerly met in Potterrow Church, has | to be of considerable service in loading and un- 
been laid. The church, according to the Scots- | loading vessels in ports shaving insufficient 
man, is being erected ing to plans fur- | quayage accommodation. 
nished by Messrs. Peddie & Kinnear, and isin| In the American “silver palace cars” nothing 
the Lombardo- Venetian style. The general plan | in the way of lavish outlay of money and inven- 
is cruciform, and the fromt qwill face the Mea-/| tion has been spared. They combine the sleep- 
dows. The principal features of the building to | ing car and the day. Unlike amy other sleep- 
the front-will be a lofty gable, terminating in an | ing car, they are convenient and reomy, as if 
octagonal belfry, having on ne side an octa- | exelusiwely for daytime use; and not luambered 
gonal tower, containing a staircase leading to up ‘by high partitions between the seats, but 
the gallery, and on the other side a equare | instead, have small round pillars, or stanchions, 
tower rising to a height of 80 feet, with an | of German silver, to which by ingenious con- 
arcaded belfry in its upper part. The roof|trivance the berths are slung at night, leaving 
of the latter tower will be spire-shaped, and the car from end to end open and free. The 
covered with lead, — the total height from | sections are arranged for two berths, or can be 
the ground to the finial being 130 ft. The| used with one bed. The woodwork of these cars 
north side of the church, facing Hope Park is black walnut highly finished by elaborate 
Terrace, will present a range of three orna-/| carving, the ceiling and sides richly painted in 
mented gables, in each of which will be a rose | fresco, the doors at either end having plate-glass, 
window. The exterior of the building will be | and with mirrors at either end so arranged as to 
otherwise relieved by buttresses, string-courses, | reflect the car into a saloon of double its real 
&c. Internally, the church will consist of ajlength. The hangings are of rich brocatelle, 
nave, 73 ft. in length and 36 ft. wide, with a and all the mountings are of solid German silver, 
transept, 52 ft. in width. The pulpit will be in bright and clean, while at either end is a state- 
the east end, and round the sides and west end | room with all the appliances for luxury and 
there will bea gallery. Accommodation will be | comfort that appertain to a complete sleeping 











provided for 1,000 sitters, and the cost of the} apartment. 
| adopted by the Chicago and New York line of 


building is estimated at 5,0001. 

Falkirk.—The new court-houses and prison, | 
which have been in course of erection since the | 
spring, are now assuming some appearance. The | 
work has been carried on under Mr. Ford’s!| 
superintendence. ‘The edifice will cost fully | 
7,0001., and is expected to be completed about | 
the middle of next year. 

Dundee.—When the ratepayers of Dundee! 
adopted the Public Libraries Act, they had two 
especial motives to influence them in their de- 
cision. The first was to secure ithe gift of a 
suite of apartments, valued at 4,000i.,and offered 
by the shareholders of the Albert Institute, pro- | 
vided the Act was adopted within a given time. 
The second was to form the nucleus of a collec- 
tion of books, and provide a place of intellectual 
resort for every class of the community. The 
first has just been satisfied by the adoption of 
the Public Libraries Act. The property des- 
tined for the use of the Free Library thus 
virtually passed from the shareholders of the 
Albert Institute to the Corporation of Dundee. 
The ground-floor of that portion of the building 
fronting:the Post Office, and now approaching 
furthest towards completion, will be devoted to 
the purposes of the library. It will be divided 
into two large apartments, differing somewhat in 
size. The largest is intended for the lending 
department and reading-room, and is 48 ft. 8 in. 
by 40 ft. The other is intended for the reference 
department, and is 40 ft. 2 in. square. Off these, 
and immediately beneath the great staircase, is 


These silver palace cars have been 


railway. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Derby.—At a meeting of the governors of the 
Derbyshire General Infirmary, it has been re- 
solved to spend 15,0001. in erecting a new wing, 
to contain sixty-four beds, the whole to be con- 
structed according to the most approved modern 
principles of hospital construction, to be followed 
by the entire remodelling of the present build- 
ing. It is proposed that the new building shall 
bear the title of the “ Nightingale Wing,” in 
honour of Florence Nightingale. Mr. William 
Edward Nightingale, her father, has been invited 
to become president of the institution. More 
than 7,0001. have already been promised. 

Petersfield. — Some months back a corn ex- 
change company was formed ; an architect, Mr. 
Chancellor, of London and Chelmsford, was in- 
structed to prepare plans ; and the work of erect- 
ing a suitable building was given to Mr. Dallimore, 
of Fareham. The building has now been com- 
pleted and opened. It is 90 ft. long, 33 ft. wide, 
and about 35 ft. high, and is constructed of white 
and yellow bricks, with stone facings, carved. It 
has six windows and two doors to the High-street, 
and two windows and a principal entrance in the 
side, facing the market-place. Along the centre 
of the roof, extending its whole length, are glass 
louvres, as well for ventilation as for light ; and 


afterwards he crept under a moving wheel to a fireproof room, 20 ft. by 13 ft. From floor to 
get at the moving machinery he had not finished | ceiling the height is 15 ft. 9 in.; and the entrance 
painting, and was carried round the machine is by a porch 12 ft. square, which is approached 
“like a sack of shavings.” The machinery was from Meadowside. 


at the west end is placed a dwarf dome, sur- 
mounted by a weathercock. 
Headcorn.—A new public hall has been opened 
here. The building has been erected by a Joint 
a 
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its artistic aspect, it might become a mere theory, 
and architects mere theorists. The question of 
expense was the great obstacle to the introduc- 
tion of the industrial arts in combination with 
architecture ; for so long as John Bull consulted 
his pocket merely, it was useless to expect any 
thing but ugly accessories to architecture. But 
John Bull was not responsible for the whole of 
the blame, because if manufacturers and trades- 
men would carry out architects’ designs at rea- 
sonable charges, good and tasteful work might 
soon be obtained in ordinary things. If, how- 
ever, manufacturers threw obstacles in the way, 
it would be difficult to get art-work in our 
homes. Why cheap things should be necessarily 
ugly things he could not understand. The anti- 
quary and the archwologist were constantly 
turning up objects of beauty and graceful forms 
connected with the every-day life and the com- 
mon uses of ages long past away. These we 
naturally prized and placed in museums; but 
who, be asked, in ages yet to come, would think 
of preserving a ginger-beer bottle of nineteenth- 
century art! He confessed he was at a loss to 
understand why our metal manufacturers in 
particular still clung to the most hideous de- 
signs, while really cheap and graceful objects 
might be substituted in abundance. 

Mr. Wyatt said that the very difficulty and 
disability which the chairman had pointed out 
had induced him to recommend the student of 
architecture to make himself better acquainted 





with the various processes of the industrial arts. 
Architects were no doubt solicitous that manu- | 
facturers should be helped; but if the former | 
would show that they were able to design, the | 
manufacturers would soon come to them. If the | 
architects would by that means bring pressure | 
on the manufacturers, as Pugin kad done, they | 
would soon wake them up. He could not say | 
that manufacturers were indifferent on the sub- | 
ject of improved designs; and, so far as his own | 
experience was concerned, he knew that the | 
year before the last Great Exhibition, he made | 
between 7001. and 800I. by designing for manu- | 
facturers. Thus it had its golden as well as its 
pewter side. 








INAUGURATION OF THE TYNDAL 
MEMORIAL. 


THE Nibley Knoll Memorial of William Tyndal, | 
the translator of the Bible, has been completed | 





Bury, of Stubbins’s Congregational Church, Bury, 
and also the third prize for the Rochdale Ex- 
change. A series of architectural sketches taken 
during a tour in Germany, Belgium, and Holland 
were also exhibited by the secretary, Mr. A. 
Darbyshire. The chairman delivered an address. 
As illustrating the necessity for improvement in 
architectural practice he referred to the late 
competition for the Manchester Exchange, which 
he said had had no satisfactory feature in it, and 
had done no good to any one. The committee had 
derived no absolute benefit from it. The suc- 
cessful competitors for the first two prizes had 
got nothing which would not have been theirs 
without a competition, except abuse and odium ; 
the third-prize man was a loser by his success ; 
and as to the other victims of the huge bubble, 
they felt themselves hurt, not only in a pecuniary 
sense, but in their self-respect and faith in 
honourable intentions. 








THE STAGE. 


Princess’s Theatre.—Mr. Vining loses no time: 
costly pieces of large proportions succeed each 
other and command attention, each for ita 
hundred or two nights. “ Arrah Na Pogue,” 
(to go no farther back), “The Streets of 
London,” “ Never too late to Mend,” and “ The 
Huguenot Captain,” constitute a series of suc- 
cesses, which, while they delighted the town, and 
the country too, thanks to railroads, must have 
put thousands of pounds into the pocket of the 
manager ; and, under the vew system initiated by 
Mr. Boucicault, into that of the author also. 
Pay dramatic authors properly, we have often 
said, and there will be no occasion to go 
abroad for plays. The ted result is 
already following the change in the system. 


\“The Long Strike,” at the Lyceum; Mr. 


Angiolo Slous’s capital “True to the Core,” 
at the Surrey; “The Flying Scud,” at the 
Holborn; Mr. Robertson’s admirable “ Ours,” 
at the Prince of Wales’s ; “ Hunted Down,” at 
the St. James’s (acted in excellent style) ; 
““Meg’s Diversion,’ at the Royalty; “ The 
Golden Dustman,” at Astley’s; ‘‘The Frozen 
Deep,” at the Olympic; and now “ Barnaby 
Rudge,” at the Princess’s, are all English 
works, and are all successful. Returning to 
“ Barnaby Rudge,” the old playgoer who re-| 
members the Adelphi version of this remark- 


and inaugurated. The memorial consists of a/| able book,—one of Mr. Dickens’s best creations, | 


square tower, 26 ft. 6 in. square at the base, | 
rising to 22 ft., and by gradations to 16 ft. 6 in., | 
and diminishing 2 ft. above that. Its entire | 
height is 111 ft. exclusive of the terminal, which | 
consists of a gilded cross. The entrance to the 
cenotaph is on the east side, and within is a 
staircase ascending to a gallery. About 20 ft. 
above the base there are niches or tabernacles, 
which it has been suggested should be adorned 
with sculptures, representing Tyndal leaving 
Little Sodbury ; his conference with John Frith, 
a translator of the Bible into English, and the 
first of the victims put to death for translating 
it; Tyndal’s betrayal at Antwerp by Philips ; 
and his martyrdom. The tower is terminated 
with a machicolated cornice, sustaining a pyra- 
midal roof, vaulted within. The cenotaph is 
constructed of stone taken from the Hampton 
quarries, near Stroud. Mr.§. 8. Teulon was the 
architect, and Mr. Whitfield the builder. 








MANCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE opening meeting of the seventh session 
was held on Tuesday, 6th, at Batty’s Cathedral 
Hotel, under the presidency of Mr. L. Booth. 
Among the drawings exhibited were those pre- 
pared for the new building designed for the 
Bury Banking Company, by Messrs. Blackwell, 
Son, & Booth, of this city. The same gentlemen 


—when Yates doubled the parts of Sir John 
Chester and Miss Miggs, Wilkinson playing Old 
Willett, Lyon Rudge, and Wright Simm Tappertit, 
will probably give that the preference as an 
acting and acted drama; but then, on the other 
hand, Mr. Vining has bestowed on his adapta- 
tion an amount of care in the getting up, 
elaborate scenery, bustle in the groups, and 
realistic accessories, according to the fashion 
of the day, that give it a life and reality 
before wanting. Mr. F. Lloyd has produced 
a singularly effective sunset, an alarming fire, 
and a charming moonlight view of the Warren 
in ruins; and we must also give praise to 
Mr. Hann for a capitally built-up view of the 
Warren (an Elizabethan house) before the fire. 
Miss Katherine Rodgers, Miss Augusta Thom- 
son, Mrs. H. Vining, Mr. C. Horsman, and 
Mr. Shore, fill their parts carefully ; and Mrs. 
John Wood, the American comic actress, pro- 
duces plenty of laughter, albeit she is not exactly 
our Miss Miggs. 








FIRES AT LONDON THEATRES. 


THe returns of the Fire Brigade show that 
during the last twenty-eight years there have 
been eight of the metropolitan theatres burned 
down, viz. :—June 8, 1841, Astley’s, belonging to 
Messrs. Ducrow and West ; November 4, 1846, 
Garrick Theatre, belonging to Messrs. Conquest 





also contributed designs for the new cemetery 
building at Southport, the new church at Bury, 
and the proposed restoration of the parish 
church at the same place. Mr. John Lowe 
(Manchester), who obtained the third prize for 
the New Exchange plans, showed his designs 
for St. Jude’s Church, Ancoats, and Staveley 
Church, Yorkshire. Other designs were ex- 
hibited by Mr. P. B. Alley, Manchester, for a 
large cotton-mill at Narwa, St. Petersburg ; a 
new warehouse for Messrs. Bradshaw & Black- 
lock, Albert-square ; a residence for Mr. John 
Platt, M.P. for Oldham ; by Mr. W. J. Maxwell, 





and Gommersall, in Leman-street; Match 29, 
i849, Olympic Theatre, belonging to Mr. 
Davidson and Captain Spicer; July 27, 1853, 
the Islington Circus, when seven horses and 
eleven dogs were burnt to death; Feb. 13, 1856, 
the Pavilion Theatre, Whitechapel; March 5, 
same year, Covent-garden Theatre; Jan. 30, 
1865, Surrey Theatre; and Oct. 21, 1866, the 
Standard Theatre. The causes of each fire to 
this day remain unknown. Captain Shaw, in 


his report of fires at theatres, makes the follow- 





ing comment upon the prevention of fire extend- 





other places of public amusement there 

to be much room for improvement. A simple 
arrangement might be made to divide such 
places into at least two distinct risks, the stage 
being in one and the audience in the other, 
This could be accomplished by building a com. 
plete party or fire wall across the whole build. 
ing, except where the curtain hangs; and close 
by the curtain might be suspended a revolving 
iron shutter, with a considerable overlap, which 
could be lowered at a moment’s notice to cut off 
the risk from one portion of the building ;—thus 
insuring to the firemen and others an immediate 
entry to at least a portion of the premises, and 
so enabling them to give early and effective aid, 
The roofs, which are now the most dangerous 
parts of such places, might with advantage be 
constructed of iron or other light metal, and 
divided as before mentioned; and it should be 
absolutely prohibited to use any portion of the 
roof as at present for either workshops or store- 
rooms. The curtain, wings, flys, slides, the 
whole of the stage, and many other parts, might 
be occasionally washed or soaked in a mixture 
of alum and water, or some similar substance, 
which would have the effect of rendering them 
less inflammable ; and even in the event of their 
catching fire would entirely prevent the sudden 
blazing up which at present constitutes the great 
risk in all such places. The transverse fire-wall 
should be perforated at every floor, even to the 
basement under the stage, and the openings 
fitted with double wrought-iron doors. Every. 
door for exit should be made to open outwards, 
and such a space allowed for this purpose that 
the building could be cleared of the whole 
audience within five minutes of the time of 
giving the alarm. If in addition to this a sepa- 
rate place of exit were provided for each floor or 
landing the probability of a serious panic, with 
the delay consequent thereon, would be much 
reduced ; the firemen would be enabled to get at 
their work sooner; and would, I have no doubt, 
be more successful in stopping a serious fire than 
they can hope to be under existing arrange- 
ments.” 





THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Sunderland.—A numerous meeting of house 








ing throughout the building :—“ In theatres and 





joiners was recently held in the Co-operative 
Store, Bishopwearmouth, to consider two pro- 
positions of the masters, to the effect that the 
time for hours of working in inclosed buildings 
be the same as in shops during the winter 
months, and that, as soon as the workmen are 
not able to see their hours in shops, they shall 
light up; these being the rules, as the masters 
state, which are followed in Newcastle, Man- 
chester, &c. After some discussion a resolution 
was passed unanimously, to the effect that they 
accept the second portion of the notice of the 
masters with regard to buildings; that they 
work from seven to five o’clock six weeks before 
and six weeks after Christmas, excepting in 
buildings used as shops, the employers not 
having any shops; that half an hour be allowed 
for breakfast, and an hour for dinner, and that 
they leave off on Saturdays at one o'clock. It 
was also agreed that notice be given to the 
masters that, after the lst of March next, the 
hours of work be from seven to five o'clock 
throughout the year. 

Burton - upon - Trent. — The carpenters and 
joiners connected with the Operatives’ Society 
are still out on strike. Without communicating 
with the secretary of the Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, or any of the members, Messrs. Wileman 
& Wigley, of Derby-street, have allowed their 
men to resume work on their own terms, al- 
though they had previously pledged themselves. 
to abide the decision of a majority of the mas- 
ters. The other employers, however, are still 
determined to hold out against the men. Some 
of the society men have resumed work upon the 
masters’ terms; but there are altogether about 
seventy carpenters now on strike. About thirty 
carpenters have received notice of dismissal 
from the employ of Messrs. Bass & Co. The 
Masters’ Association have unanimously re- 
solved,—“ That Messrs. Wileman & Wigley, of 
Derby-street, be expelled the association for 
their recent breach of faith in connexion with 
the strike amongst the joiners.” 

Birmingham.—At the annual meeting of the 
Birmingham Branch Association of General 
Builders, at which a large number of builders 
were present, the chairman said they had 60 
often had cause to complain of the quantities 
which were thrust upon them in large con- 
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tracts, that he should propose that in future the | at once stopped, and he was taken out. A coarse 
builders appoint one surveyor and the architects apron he wore must have caused the disaster, 
another to take out the quantities, so that they | by catching in the moving wheels. At the in- 
might have some uniformity in taking them out. | quest, Mr. James Keane, the engineer of Messrs. 
A requisition to that effect would be drawn up | Cubitt, stated that deceased lost his life in this 
by the secretary, and signed by the gentlemen | shocking manner through disregarding the rules 
present for presentation to the architects. The | of the house, that mo one was to go into the 
form of requisition was drawn up, and those | tunnel where the machinery was when the 
present gave the secretary authority to attach | engines were at work, and that the wheels were 
their names to it. | not to be touched when they were moving. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—At the annual meeting Witness produced a plan of the premises, and 
of the Newecastle-upon-Tyne and Gateshead showed that the deeeased, in his zeal for his 
branch of the Master Builders’ Association, the work, had crept under a wheel in motion to get 
report of the committee, while congratulating at the work he had Jeft unfinished at dinner 
the members on the success which had attended | time. Evidence was also given that all the 
the efforts of the society in improving the general | machinery of the firm was securely fenced in, 
condition of the trade, stated that the most even to the smallest.ecogs, and that the firm took 





Dunkeld.—A memorial fountain in honour of 
the late Duke of Athole has been inaugurated by 
the Duchess Dowager of Athole, who on the 
occasion briefly addressed those present at the 
ceremonial. The fountain stands in the centre 
of the market-place. The day of the opening 
was observed as a holiday, and there was a 
Masonic procession. 





RAILWAY MATTERS. 


Tue Madras Railway report for the last half- 
year states that the result of the half-year’s work- 
ing has been satisfactory. The net receipts had 
risen from 87,9521. in the corresponding period 
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prominent facts were the adoption of payment | 
by the hour, of a system of arbitration for the | 
settlement of all trade disputes with the opera- | 
tives, and a code of working rules for the govern- 

ment of the trade. The unsatisfactory nature of 
the present system of building-contracts was 

also commented on, as was the action about to | 
be taken by the Association to remedy it, by | 
placing contracts on a basis of mutuality instead 

of the present one-sided stipulations so commonly | 
adopted. 

Liverpool.—A general meeting of the working | 
masons Of Liverpool and its vicinity has been | 
held at the Co-operative Hall, Camden-street, | 
for the purpose of presenting to a member the | 
compensation of 1001. provided by the Associa- | 
tion in cases of accident. “Brother Boa” | 
delivered an address, in the course of which he 
remarked that the qperative stonemasons of 
Eoyland and Wales whe had that evening given 
a disabled brother 1001,,"had in the course of 
twenty-six years given to disabled brothers 
33,0001., to the relatives of deceased members 
14,9001, and to the friends of aged menibers 
2,500L, making a total given for philanthropic 
purposes of over 50,0001. He did not attempt, 
he said, to justify the arbitrary acts which had 
been done in ‘trade unions; they were open to 
reform, but they were not formed solely for pur- 
poses .of aggression against capitalists. Their 
main. object was the welfareand interest of their | 
own menibers. From the date of the inaugura- 
tion of the society, the 6th November, 1840, to 
30th November, 1865, when the last annual re- 
port was issued, the society had expended on 
sick brethren, 33,0001. 18s. 9d.; on funeral pay- 
ments, 14,9881. 12s. 3}$d.; on travellers, or 
brothers in search of employment, 31,9851. 2s. 
2}d.; surgeons’ fees, 2,5141. 7s. 8d.; gifts for 
charitable purposes, 515]. 148. 3d.; given to 
hospitals through England and Wales, 1,0661. 
16s.; paid to 90 disabled members, such as they 
were that night about to present a sum of money 
to, 8,465/. 17s. ; paid to the friends of 53 brothers 
killed by accidents, 2,5251. 6s. 5d.; paid to 
orphans, 2921. ; lawyers’ fees for supporting the 
rights of labour, 1,0301. 17s. 8d.; making a total 
of 90,1901. 83. 24d. They had also paid during 
the same period, in defence of labour and its 
rights, under the heading of “ strike pay,” a sum 
of 34,5721. 5s. 8$d. 

Manchester.—The stokers and labourers in the 
service of the Gas Committee of the Manchester 
Corporation, at the works in Gaythorn and 
Rochdale-road, have turned out on strike, and 
refused to “put in their charges” for the con- 
tinuation of the manufacture of the gas. The 
cause of grievance on the part of the men arises 
out of a question of wages. The men are at 
present paid 4s. 6d. per day for seven days in 
the week. They demand an increase to 5s. per 
day, and sent in an application to that effect a 
short time since. 








ACCIDENTS. 


Two men were engaged in painting the 
machinery of Messrs. Cabitt, the builders, of | 
Gray’s-inn-road. One of them, who had been | 
employed for twenty-eight years, was painting | 
the machinery not in motion, and during the 
general dinner-hour he went and painted a part | 
which only stood still while the workmen were | 


every precaution to guard against accidents. A | last year to 117,8781. in the last half-year, being 
verdict of “Accidental death’ was then re-|an increase of 34 per cent. The working ex- 
turned, with an expression of opinion by the | penses were 46 6-0ths per cent., against 51 
coroner and jury that there was not the slightest 7-10ths per cent. inthe preceding half-year: they 
imputation upon the firm. | were dependent om England for coal and coke. 
At Gateshead, while a man was passing along | It is hoped that the whole line will be completed 
the turnpike road, in front of Messrs. Pow & | within the next two years, and there will then 
Fawcus’s works, the boundary wall, which is | be 860 miles of railway. 
close by the side of the footpath, was blown over India-rubber as a material for the buffers of 
on the top of him bythe wind, and he was buried | railway carriages failed to realise the anticipa- 
among the débris. He was speedily extricated, | tions that were formed of it, and it has since 
but shortly afterwards died from severe injuries. | been found that cork, subjected to a slight pre- 
|paratory proeess, proves far superior. It is 
soaked in a mixture of molasses and water, cut 
into discs, and subjected to hydraulic pressure. 
7 | Cork discs about 8 in. im diameter are found to 
Th Soaeoe exhibit extraordinary elasticity under a pressure 
Edinburgh.— The foundation-stone of a new of 20,000 Ib. 
church, in course of erection, in Hope Park Ter-| A floating railway, the inmyention of M. Freland, 
race, for the United Presbyterian congregation | of Bordeaux, has just been patented. It is likely 
which formerly met in Potterrow Church, has | te be of considerable service in loading and un- 
been laid. The church, according to the Scots- | loading weasels in ports shaving insufficient 
man, is being erected ing to plans fur- | quayage accommodation. 
nished by Messrs. Peddie & Kinnear, and isin; In the American “silver palace. cars” nothing 
the Lombardo- Venetian style. The general plan | in the way of lavish outlay of money and inven- 
is cruciform, and the fromt qwill face the Mea-| tion has been spared. They combine the sleep- 
dows. The principal features of the building to| ing car and the day. Unlike any ether sleep- 
the frontwill be a lofty gable, terminating in an ing car, they are convenient and reomy, as if 
octagonal belfry, having on me side an octa- exeluaiwely for daytime use; and not lambered 
gonal tower, containing a staircase leading to | up ‘by thigh partitions between the seats, but 
the gallery, and on the other side a square | instead, have small round pillars, or stanchions, 
tower rising to a height of 80 feet, with an of German silver, to which by ingenious con- 
arcaded belfry in its upper part. The roof trivance the berths are slung at night, leaving 
of the latter tower will be spire-shaped, and the car from end to end open and free. The 
covered with lead, — the total height from sections are arranged for two berths, or can be 
the ground to the finial being 130 ft. The | used with one bed. The woodwork of these cars 
north side of the church, facing Hope Park is black walnut highly finished by elaborate 
Terrace, will present a range of three orna-/| carving, the ceiling and sides richly painted in 
mented gables, in each of which will be a rose | fresco, the doors at either end having plate-glass, 
window. The exterior of the building will be | and with mirrors at either end so arranged as to 
otherwise relieved by buttresses, string-conrses, | reflect the car into a saloon of double its real 
&c. Internally, the church will consist of aj length. The hangings are of rich brocatelle, 
nave, 73 ft. in length and 36 ft. wide, with a/| and all the mountings are of solid German silver, 
traneept, 52 ft. in width. The pulpit will be in| bright and clean, while at either end is a state- 
the east end, and round the sides and west end | room with all the appliances for luxury and 
there will bea gallery. Accommodation will be comfort that appertain to a complete sleeping 
provided for 1,000 sitters, and the cost of the apartment. These silver palace cars have been 
building is estimated at 5,0001. | adopted by the Chicago and New York line of 
Falkirk.—The new court-houses and prison, | railway. 
which have been in course of erection since the | 
spring, are now assuming some appearance. The 
work has been carried on under Mr. Ford’s| PROVINCIAL NEWS. 
superintendence. ‘The edifice will cost fully | 
7,0001., and.is expected to be completed about; Derby.—At a meeting of the governors of the 
the middle of next year. | Derbyshire General Infirmary, it has been re- 
Dundee.—When the ratepayers of Dundee | solved to spend 15,0001. in erecting a new wing, 
adopted the Public Libraries Act, they had two | to contain sixty-four beds, the whole to be con- 
especial motives to influence them in their de- | structed according to the most approved modern 
cision. The first was to secure the gift of a| principles of hospital construction, to be followed 











suite of apartments, valued at 4,000i.,and offered 
by the shareholders of the Albert Institute, pro- 
vided the Act was adopted within a given time. 
The second was to form the nucleus of a collec- 
tion of books, and provide a place of intellectual 
resort for every class of the community. The 
first has just been satisfied by the adoption of 
the Public Libraries Act. The property des- 
tined for the use of the Free Library thus 
virtually passed from the shareholders of the 
Albert Institute to the Corporation of Dundee. 
The ground-floor of that portion of the building 
fronting the Post Office, and now approaching 
furthest towards completion, will be devoted to 
the purposes of the library. It will be divided 


off the premises ; but he had not finished that into two large apartments, differing somewhat in 
part of his job when the men came back. | size. The largest is intended for the lending 
Having got his own dinner, he took up the paint- | department and reading-room, and is 48 ft. 8 in. 
ing of the machinery not in motion, and was by 40 ft. The other is intended for the reference 
told not to touch any of the moving wheels, | department, and is 40 ft. 2 in. square. Off these, 
when he replied, “Iam not such a fool,” but |.and immediately beneath the great staircase, is 
afterwards he crept under a moving wheel to a fireproof room, 20 ft. by 13 ft. From floor to 
get at the moving machinery he had not finished ceiling the height is 15 ft. 9 in.; and the entrance 
painting, and was carried round the machine | is by a porch 12 ft. square, which is approached 





“like a sack of shavings.” The machinery was from Meadowside. 


by the entire remodelling of the present build- 
ing. It is proposed that the new building shall 
bear the title of the “ Nightingale Wing,” in 
honour of Florence Nightingale. Mr. William 
Edward Nightingale, her father, has been invited 
to become president of the institution. More 
than 7,0001. have already been promised. 
Petersfield. Some months back a corn ex- 
change company was formed; an architect, Mr. 
Chancellor, of London and Chelmsford, was in- 
structed to prepare plans ; and the work of erect- 
ing a suitable building was given to Mr. Dallimore, 
of Fareham. The building has now been com- 
pleted and opened. It is 90 ft. long, 33 ft. wide, 
and about 85 ft. high, and is constructed of white 
and yellow bricks, with stone facings, carved. It 
has six windows and two doors to the High-street, 
and two windows and a principal entrance in the 
side, facing the market-place. Along the centre 
of the roof, extending its whole length, are glass 
louvres, as well for ventilation as for light ; and 
at the west end is placed a dwarf dome, sur- 
mounted by a weathercock. 
Headcorn.—A new public hall has been opened 
here. The building has been erected by a Joint 
a 
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Stock Company. It stands nearly in the centre | Two or three of the older ones are curious, par- | fectly plain, and said to be of great antiquity. 
of the town, and is 58 ft. 6 in. long, and 22 ft. | ticularly the “Carishofer” Church, which is in There are several other old churches in the 
wide. On the ground floor is adwelling. The hall | plama large octagon, nearly 60 ft. in diameter, | “ New Stalit,” but they are in no way re- 
itself is on the first floor, and is 46 ft. 6 in. by 20 ft. and unsupported by pillars (fig. 2). The exterior | markable. 
in the clear. Across the hall are two moveable | has been modernized, but the interior is very; The tower of the “Rathhans” is very well 
partitions, which form reading and ante rooms, | striking; the date of the building is 1351. St. | proportioned, and has the high roof and over- 
and which on occasions are taken down, and hanging turrets so peculiar to Prague. Many of 
form tables. The only portion of the building | the towers which formed parts of the old forti- 
visible from the street is the front end, which is fications still exist; they are square, and have 
carried up with brickwork, slightly ornamented, two large Pointed windows on each face of the 
and an ornamental! facade, composed entirely of upper story; they are all capped differently ; 
brickwork. There are three windows on the one near St. Stephen’s Church has a tall spire of 
hall-floor in front. The architect was Mr. Arthur singularly ecclesiastical appearance (fig. 3) ; 
Chambers, jun., and the builders were Messrs. another, near St. Henry’s Church, has a trun- 
Chambers & Mr. Shills. The clerk of the works, cated spire (fig. 4), and is one of the very few 
Mr. Taylor, acted gratuitously. | examples we have ever seen of a truncated spire 
| that is not objectionable. Most of the other 
towers have bulbous roofs, or have been other- 
wise mutilated. 
Prague is a most delightful place of residence, 

and is well supplied with gardens and places of 
/amusement. The distant views of the town 
cannot be surpassed for picturesqueness. 














PRAGUE. 


In a recent notice of Prague,* we mentioned 
the fine gateway on the bridge that defends the 
entrance to the district known as the Klein- 
seite. Of this we now give a view. 

The Judenstadt, in Prague, which, as its name 
signifies, is the part of the town where the Jews 
reside, contains a very remarkable thirteenth- 
century synagogue. It is a small building about 
40 ft. by 30 ft., divided into two naves by 
columns, and simply vaulted. The detail is very 
pure. On the north side is the gallery for the 
women, looking into the main building through 
small round-headed windows. The tabernacle 
for the sacred books looks like Italian Gothic ; it | 
has twisted columns supporting a triangular | 
pediment. We give a plan of this singular 





A WAREHOUSE IN UPPER THAMES 
STREET. 


Unper the direction of Mr. W. Burges, archi- 
tect, various alterations have been lately made 
at a warehouse in Upper Thames-street, for Mr. 
John Skilbeck, by Messrs. J. & ©. I’Anson, 
builders. These alterations, executed at a total 
cost of 1,413/. 11s., included changes inside, 4 
new top story, and a new front; and of this 
dim ) Fig.l, Plan of Ancient Synagogue, front we now give a view. The style is Medi«- 
building (fig. 1). There is another synagogue, Fic.2. Plan of Carlshofer Church, i val, and character is added to the elevation by 
of Late Pointed work, but very much modern- Fias.3& 4. Old Towers at P, some boldly-sculptured lions to carry pulleys, 
ized. The walls of the Judenstadt have entirely | “ie i Ba ae | by which goods are raised, and by a ship in the 
eo Be | apex of the gable. 

The } _ Stadt surrounds the “Alt Stadt” Stephen’s has a pretty spire,* a fine bronze font The materials used are brick and Portland 
“ its ae — east sides ; it is less interesting | and some curious old pictures ; in the eave stone. The frontage is 19 ft. 3 in., and the total 
than the *‘ Alt Stadt > it contains about twenty yond is a small vound Romanesque chapel * height 120 ft. The carving was executed by 
churches, most of which have been modernized. | ie icholls, of Hercules-buildings. ‘The shields 
SEE —- * This spire was published in the Builder, vol, xxiii,, | 0D the front bear monograms, The iron girder 

p. 693, that carries the front is left exposed and painted. 























* See pp. 541 to 543. 
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SANITARY MATTERS. 


The Water Supply of London.—At a recent 
meeting of the St. James’s vestry, a letter was 
read from the Metropolitan Board, requesting 
information and suggestions on the subject of 
the present water supply to the metropolis. A 
reply was agreed to in which it was stated that 
the vestry are of opinion that the cost of con- 
struction and repair of cisterns and water 
apparatus in houses may be most considerably 
reduced by the adoption of the high-pressure 
continuous service; that the waste of water is 
far less under the system of constant supply ; 
that the constant supply of water is delivered 
purer and fresher, of a lower temperature in 
summer, and less subject to frosts in winter; 
that schemes proposing supplies of water from 
Wales and Cumberland should be discouraged, 
having in view the evidence given to the Board 
of Health by officers of the Geological Survey 
that from a gathering ground of 150 miles near 
London there is a derivable supply adequate to 
our most extended wants; that the supply of 
water should cease to be the subject of joint- 
stock enterprise, and should be handed over to 
the municipal authority in London, by which 
consolidation the discontinuance of pumping 
stations, costly management, and a very large 
expenditure may be avoided. 

State of Bethnal-green.—An inquest has been 
held relative to the death of one of two 
children alleged to have lost their lives through 
the effluvium from bad drainage. A drain had 
been opened in the yard of the next house for 
nine days, and the filth had been thrown up on 
the ground, and left there untouched for four 
days. The front drains had been open five or six 
weeks. The smell was so shocking that it could 
not be borne. The supply of water was very 
defective; there was no water-butt, and .the 
water came in only half an hour a day, and had 
to be caught in pans and pails. The jury 
returned the following special verdict :—‘ That 
Alfred Thacker, an infant of tender age, in the 
care of his parents, was found dying, and did 
die, from the mortal effects of typhoid fever, 
engendered and accelerated by the exposure of 
refuse soil from an open drain in the yard adjoin- 
ing the premises in which the deceased resided ; 
and the jurors are of opinion that the sanitary 
officers of the parish are open to blame and 
censure for allowing the said drain and soil to 
L so long exposed, to the injury and peril of 
ife.” 

Proposed Testimonial to the Medical Officer of 
St. Marylebone.—The sanitary committee of St. 
Marylebone, and many of the vestrymen, recog- 
nising the fact that the great immunity of the 
parish from the effects of the epidemic was 
mainly due to the untiring exertions of their 
medical officer of health; and bearing in mind 
that, although not bound to give the whole of 
his time to the service of the parish, he in the 
emergency did so ; are considering the propriety 
of giving him some slight acknowledgment of 
the great services he has rendered the parish. 
A present of fifty guineas was proposed, and 
some recommend a hundred guineas. The dis- 
cussion has been postponed. 

Death in the Well!—A coroner’s jury, says 
a Chatham paper, after a careful investigation, 
have pronounced that one victim of cholera has 
perished from the use of bad water on the 
Brook. Though not in the verdict, it logically 
follows that the opinion of the jury, as of the 
Union medical officer, was that the victim’s little 
brother also perished from the same exciting 
cause, and that the other persons who have 
recently died on the Brook from cholera became 
susceptible to the choleraic poison which exists 
in this country from having drunk impure water. 
A consideration of Mr. Ely’s evidence, on which 
the jury gave their verdict, leads to this con- 
clusion. That gentleman, who has been most 
unjustly assailed for merely doing his duty, said 
the children were not attacked till the family, 
from an accidental circumstance, had to drink 
water from the north side of the Brook: till 
they were attacked, he had had no cholera cases 
on the side of the Brook where they lived. On 
the north side of the Brook there had been a 
number of fatal cases of cholera. When Mr. 
Nye’s family were compelled to drink of the 
water from the north side, two children died 
from cholera, and a third was attacked with 
choleraic diarrhea. The conclusion was obvi- 
ous—that bad water was the exciting cause of 
the fatal outbreak. The verdict of the jury was 
sufficiently emphatic, —‘* Death from cholera, 
arising from the use of impure water.” 4 


Liverpool Sanitary Association.—A meeting of 
gentlemen favourable to the formation of a 
Liverpool Sanitary Association has been held, 
Mr. F. Prange in the chair. A preliminary 
meeting had taken place, at which it was resolved 
that such an organization was desirable. It was 
further agreed that the annual subscription 
should be 10s., and that the business of the 
association should be conducted by a council, 
consisting of a president and twenty members, 
who should elect an executive of seven members, 
the executive to be empowered to call the coun- 
cil together as circumstances might direct, not 
less than once in every three months. A resolu- 
tion was also passed to the effect that a subject 
or subjects for discussion might be proposed by 
any member of the council, provided the pro- 
poser was prepared at the same time to indicate 
a practicable policy or action to be adopted by 
the executive. These resolutions were con- 
firmed, and members of council were appointed. 

Drainage of Harrogate.—It has been deter- 
mined to sewer the town at a cost of 3,5001.; 
and Mr. Morgan, Government Inspector, has 
visited Harrogate, and while approving the plan, 
so far as it went, recommends that tanks or 
receivers should be placed at the outlets of the 
sewerage, in order to prevent the pollution of 
the river Nidd, by collecting the deposit of the 
sewage and converting it into tillage. The cost 
of the five tanks will be 8001., besides the rent 
or purchase of the land on which they are to be 
placed. On the inspector’s recommendation, 
the Sewerage Committee have advised the Com- 
missioners to apply to the Home Secretary for 
power to borrow 4,300]. for sewerage purposes. 
The report of the committee has been adopted, 
and the works will be commenced forthwith. 





The Cholera at Pill (Bristol).—Cholera, it ap- 
pears, has broken out at Pill, and is spreading 
with alarming rapidity. There are only two 
pumps to 1,500 inhabitants, and the unfortunate 
people are driven to the constant use of brook 
water, which is impregnated to an incredible 
extent with sewage. 


up, and the filthy matter is escaping from 
beneath the floors of the houses, impregnating 
the whole atmosphere. Immense quantities of 
excrementitious matter are daily thrown out on 





services of Dr. Tibbetts, and measures are being 
actively put in force at Pill. 





A SUPPOSED NEW CAPITAL. 
LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Art the meeting of this society on the 31st ult., 
Mr. Macbride and Mr. Picton paid an affectionate 
tribute to the memory of the late Benjamin E. 
Spence, sculptor, who died recently at Leghorn. 
Mr. Spence was the son of Mr. William Spence, 
of Liverpool. He has left amongst some of his 
early patrons, of whom Mr. Samuel Holme was 
one of the first, some very beautiful works. It 
was unanimously resolved, ‘‘ That this meeting 
has heard with deep regret the mournful intel- 
ligence of the death of Benjamin E. Spence, 
sculptor, a native of Liverpool, who reflected 
great credit on his birthplace.” 

After farther discussing the position of the 
Albert statue, and the qualification of the town 
council, as judges of art,— 

Mr. Samuel Huggins read a paper, which con- 
cluded his “ Descriptions of the various Build- 
ings Civil and Ecclesiastical, in Shaksperia, 
illustrated by numerous Drawings, from Sketches 
taken on the Spot.” In introducing the Gothic 
style into the new city, he said it was found that 
a decrease of the vertical and an increase of the 
horizontal spirit was needful to bring it into 
harmony with the climate, or rather to make it 
in harmony with itself when the climate had 
been duly recognised in its constructive forms, 
such as the roof and water tables, which it 
would have been ridiculous to have made of the 
pitch of northern Gothic in a country where it 
scarcely ever rained. It was soon found that 
this adaptation to climate could be made without 
subverting its vertical and essential character, 
and that the style was as well fitted for southern 
as for northern climates. In the farther adap- 
tation of it every purifying influence was brought 
to bear upon its detail, and carved decorations 
rendered it more acceptable to the advanced 
taste of the twentieth century. In nothing had 





the sculptural element, much of which in the 
Medizval buildings partook of the debasing 
superstition of their times. Monsters that could 
only have been conceived during a fit of the 
nightmare were deemed unsuitable accompani- 
ments of a place of worship, and more intellec- 
tual symbols of conquered vices and evil pas- 
sions had been invented than grinning demons, 
which had given place to every image and 
emblem that would diffuse and aid the spirit of 
beauty and love, upraise the heart, and speak of 
God and his attributes, and nothing of man, 
except his upward strivings— 
** For some high e' ith her wing may rest ; 
sone Ne Pee iD beanies owe 
uring 


Its mighty stream of gentleness ou 
above.” 


On all things round, and clasping 
In the Gothic churches here there was not one 
instance of an open timber roof: most were 
vaulted, and where not vaulted were ceiled with 
plaster or otherwise. The Australians would as 
soon think of leaving the floor joists naked as the 
roof timbers exposed. Nor had they ever dreamt 
of leaving the sandstone of the walls or pillars 
uncovered, and wearing that bare and beggarly 
air of discomfort and poverty that they wore in 
England. The pulpits were not of stone, but 
variously coloured woods; and by the adoption 
of beautiful design, with fine outlines and deli- 
cate carving, they were rendered very beautiful 
objects. 

Among the minor causes of the high condi- 
tion of the art of architecture in this country 
was that the architect had nothing whatever to 
do with the execution of his designs, which was 
entirely in the’ hands of another professional— 
the building surveyor. He devoted himself ex- 
clusively to fine-art architecture—to planning 
and designing edifices—though of course he 
thoroughly understood construction and all its 
requirements as well as the surveyor. In har- 
mony with this arrangement was the fact that 
the architect was not to be found by his clients 











|in the commercial quarter of the city, among 
Very few of the houses| merchants or brokers, but in the scholastic, 
are provided with privies ; the drains are choked | among painters and poets, historians and philo- 
| sophers. 
| looked upon with the more consideration in con- 
| Sequence. 
|as “builders;” there were master bricklayers, 
the banks of the Pill, remaining there for hours | master masons, &c., but no “joiners and builders,” 
untouched by the tidal water. The authorities, | or “ masons and builders,” much less “ plumbers 
according to the Bristol Times, have secured the | and builders.” Each branch of building had its 
/own professor, who did not trespass on the 


There he had his study, and was 


There were no such men in Australia 


demesnes of any other, much less usurp the 
whole round of building trades, and call himself 
a “builder.” A “builder” was considered an 
impossibility. 





GALVANISED IRON. 


Amonest the various methods adopted to pre- 
serve articles of ironwork from oxidation, the 
one now most generally made use of is that of 
coating them with zinc; a process generally 
known as galvanising. But although the prac- 
tice of preserving ironwork in this way is very 
common, the usual means by which it is effected 
seem to be little known. The Engineer for 
October 26th gives a very full account of the pro- 
cess, with illustrations. We give a brief abstract 
of it. 

In coating any metallic article with a metallic 
covering by plunging it into the melted coating 
metal, it is essentially necessary that the article 
to be coated should be perfectly clean, so that 
no foreign matter may interpose between it and 
the molten metal into which it is to be dipped. 
It is likewise of the utmost importance that the 
article should be perfectly dry, inasmuch as if it 
be at all damp the steam generated from the 
moisture will cause an explosion in the vessel of 
molten metal. Therefore, any article to be 
coated by dipping it into melted metal of any 
kind has to pass through three distinct and 
separate processes. 

The first process consists in washing it well 
and thoroughly with a mixture of sulphuric acid 
and water, technically called “pickle.” Thfs 
pickle is held in a wooden tank. Besides this 
tank there are smaller ones used, called tubs, 
which are very generally made by sawing old 
water-casks, which are purchased from ship 
captains and owners, in half, or cutting them 
down so as to be about 2 ft. deep. These small 
tanks are used for pickling small articles. 

In pickling wire, it is put down in the coil 
just as it is purchased, save that the binding 
wires are taken off and the coils shaken a little 





there been greater carefulness than in regard to 
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loose to insure a free access for the pickle to | fire and metal require constant care, as, if the | The Melbourne Masonic Hall ‘Company havo 


every part of the wire. 
The pickle is heated by steam to a moderately | 
lnke-warm temperature by means of a small pipe | 
passed through the larger tank, the tubes being | 
then supplied from this. 
When the article, whatever it be, is removed | 
from the pickle, it is washed and scraped all | 
over to remove any remains of oxide or scale, | 
and it is then placed in another tank filled with | 
pure muriatic acid. The plates are merely) 
dipped into this tank, and it may be well | 
to remark here that before pickling any | 
article all grease, tar, &c., should be burnt 
off. From this tank the article is taken to 


| fire be allowed to burn unequally, the spelter at 


the place where the fire is dull will thicken or 
perhaps solidify, when it is troublesome to re- 
melt it; consequently, the fire must be care- 
fully regulated by the dampers. 

In the case of wire,—the coil of wire being 
placed on a reel or bobbin, is first brought down 
into the bath, then led from thence and wound 
on another bobbin : the wire offering but little 
metal to the heat only requires to be drawn 
through the spelter at a rate in proportion to its 
diameter. When it is wished to impart the 
peculiar bright appearance seen on some gal- 
vanised wire, fine loam is substituted for the 


| selected a site for the erection of a Masonic Hal] 
having a frontage of 70 ft. The cost is stated to 
be 1,225. 

The foundation-stone of a new Presbyterian 
| church has been laid in West Melbourne, at the 
}corner of William and Lonsdale streets. The 
| plan of the edifice shows a tower 150 ft. high, 
surmounted by an octagonal lantern of 30 ft. 
high, making the total height 180 ft. Accom. 
modation will be provided for 800 persons, the 
dimensions of the church internally being 84 ft. 
by 54 ft., and the height to roof 40 ft. The 
sittings will be circular, arranged in the form of 
| anamphitheatre. The edifice will be constructed 





the washing-tank, which is made like the chloride, and the wire is drawn out of the spelter | of bluestone, with freestone quoins and dressings. 
pickle-tank, and contains nothing but pure cold | at a place where it is covered with this loam, as It is not proposed to construct the tower under 


water. In the case of sheet-iron, the sheets are 
laid flat on the bottom and there thoroughly 
washed. 


in practice the wire, when drawn out of the pure 
metal, is found to bave a dull appearance when 
cold. This loam may be such as can be found 


the present contract, but only the chapel, which 
| will cost 6,0001., and will be opened, it is expected, 
‘for divine service about the close of the year. 


The article to be galvanised having arrived at/ in any sand-pit, or ordinary foundry loam will | The erection of the tower will constitute a second 


this stage, we come to the description of the 


answer the purpose. It is only used for wire, 


|contract, and is estimated to cost 6,0001. more, 


second process, i.¢., its drying in the most) large articles not being found to lose their colour |The land was granted by the Colonial Govern. 
effectual and thorough manner possible, while | as wire does, where the loam is not used. The | ment, and has a frontage of 200 ft. to Lonsdale. 


at the same time it is protected from the air. 
The mode by which the articles are dried for | 
galvanising in large London establishments, and 
at the same time protected from the atmosphere, | 
consists in placing them in an oven. 
The size of the oven ranges from 4 ft. to 5 ft. | 
wide by 10 ft. logg and 6 ft. high ; it is buiit of ' 
brickwork, the walls being 12 in. thick, built 
with mortar and compo, and it may have a bar | 
or two through the brickwork to keep it bound 
together. The floor of the oven is made of cast- | 
iron or wrought-iron, as may be preferred ; it is | 
ona level with the ground-work of the work- | 
shop so that the articles to be dried may be | 
wheeled into it direct. The oven is provided | 
with an iron door at each end, which runs up and | 
down in suitable bearings; and to the top of) 
each door a chain is attached which is carried | 
over pulleys in the roof of the workshop, and | 
which chain has a suitable weight attached toit, | 
so that the door is balanced. 
The articles, when ready for the oven, are | 
placed on a small track, which is made as wide | 
as the oven will admit. It is somewhat like a! 
huge toast-rack on wheels, and the plates may | 
be likened to thetoast. For any general articles 
& plain track is substituted for this one. So soon} 
as they are ready they are placed on the truck, 
and at once wheeled into the oven, the doors of 
which are then carefully closed +o as to exclade 
the air, and the article is left in the oven till | 
thoroughly heated and dried, which will take a 
space of time proportioned to the size of the 
article and state of the oven. The oven fire is 
never let out, and the oven should, on no 
account, be opened till the article is ready to be 
dipp d. 
The factory is generally so arranged that the 


oven is placed between the pickling-tanks and | sent in,a design by Messrs. Reed & Barnes, of 


the bath, having one door next the former, the 
other next the latter. Thus the track with 
its load is wheeled from the tanks to the oven, 
and thence through the other door to the bath. 


account which has reached us of the manner in 
which this little, bat, nevertheless, important, 
secret was discovered at one work is somewhat 
interesting. 


At the place in qnestion every supposed | 


means had been tried, without success, to dis- 
cover some mode by which a bright showy 
appearance might be imparted to the galvanised 
wire, till, one evening, one of the boys employed 
in the establishment, when no one chanced to be 
close to him, tock up a handful of the dust 
and earth on the ground beside the bath, and 
throwing it on the molten metal, plunged 
a piece of wire through it into the spelter, 
and drew it forth, when, “eureka,” he had 
foond the long-wished-for means of having 
bright galvanised wire, the piece having and 
retaining when cold a beautiful brilliancy of 
appearance. The boy—either not knowing the 
full value of his discovery, or, what is more pro- 
bable, not knowing how, or lacking the means, 
to turn it to advantage—told the foreman of the 
bath, who took an opportunity of trying the 
experiment to satisfy himself of its practical 
success. Having set himself at ease on this 
point, he carefully effaced anything like a clue 
to the secret of which be had got possession, and 
showing some pi-ces of the wire to his employers, 
he succeeded in selling what was really the boy’s 
secret to them for a considerable sum of money. 





FROM MELBOURNE. 


A new Town-hall having been resolved upon, 
competitive designs were called for by the corpo- 
ration, and, out of about thirty sets of drawings 


| Melbourne, was selected as best. One of the 
iresults of the competition was to show the 
| corporation that their site was not large enough 
| for a boilding «ffurding all the accommodation 


street, and 175 ft. to William-street. The new 
building is designed by Messrs. Smith & Watts, 
of Melbourne, architects, and the contractors 
are Mesars. Corben & Wilson. 

The first wing of the District Orphan Asylum 
at Ballarat, according to a Melbourne paper, has 
been opened. The asylum, when completed, 
will be acapacious structure. It is a plain brick 
building, comprising a centre and two wings of 
one story, having a frontage of 196 ft. to Vic- 
toria-street, with a depth of 162 ft. The ground 
was originally a reserve granted for recreation 
purposes to the Eastern Council, and afterwards 
handed over to the asylum, with the consent of 
the Government. It is ten acres in extent; but 
a considerable portion of it, consisting of old 
worked-out diggings, is almost worthless. When 
completed, the asylum will accommodate 320 
children. The portion already erected provides 
ten large dormitories, capable of housing 1 
children. The cost of the wing at present erected 
will be nearly 4,0001. The building, when com. 
pleted, wil! cost 9,0001., but it has not yet been 
decided to proceed with any further portion of 
the work. The Government have granted a 
sum of money to aid the erection, but the con 
tributions of the charitable are necessary for the 
furtherance of the undertaking. In the portion 
now erected gas and water are laid on, and there 
is a kitchen apparatus which cost over 501. It 
is calculated to cook for 400 children. In the 
rear of the building a large courtyard has been 
inclosed, with a verandah all round, which will 
afford a play-ground for the children in unfavour- 
able weather. 

An instance of profitable road-making is re- 
ported in the Melbourne papers. Two working- 
men recently took a contract for road-making in 
Specimen Gully, Barker’s Creek, under the 
Metcalfe Shire Council, at what was esteemed 4 
somewhat low price. In the ceurse of a shallow 
cutting, of about 3 ft. in depth, they came across 
a patch of auriferous dirt, out of which they 


Too mach care cannot be taken to ensure that | they required,and that the sum set down, 25,0001, | took 23 oz. of gold, which will enable the some- 
the article is sufficiently dried and heated before | was quite inacequate to put upa strocture suited! what unprofitable contract to pay extremely 


it is put into the bath, and that it should be|to the requirements of the community; and,’ weil. 


The contractors have marked out 4 


protected as much as possible from the action of | seeing this, the corporation purchased 31 ft./‘‘ claim” alongside the spot where this “ find” 
the air during the time intervening between its | frontage in Collius street; and obtained from! was made. 


exit from the oven and its arrival at the bath by 
the use of all possible expedition in the general 
manipulations, as the metal very quickly oxidises 
with the action of the atmosphere. 

We now come to the final process. The zinc 


; 


the Colonial Government 23 ft. in Swanston- 
| Street. The present design is #pplicable to the 
original site, but will have to undergo some 
| modification to fit the enlarged area, although 
the general character of the building will be 


| The Registrar-General’s report on the vital 
| statistics of Melbourne and the suburbs for the 
month of May is published in the colonial 
Government Gazette. The total number of deaths 


\daring the month was 332. They numbered 


used for galvanizing is zinc in that stage of its maintained. The basement floor will be occupied | seventy-three less than in the same month of 


manufacture when it is traded in by the name | by the offices of the city surveyor, building | 1865. 
It is generally to be got in flat thin rurveyor, inspector, and other offices; and also | average mortality during seven years, but not 


of spelter. 
cakes, and is sold by the ton. 


} . 
| by stabling «nd other necessary accommodation. 


The baths are made of the very best Low-/ The ground focr will contain the offices of the 


moor plates that can be got, and if they leak, 


it is only because of defective workmanship. 


The bath is placed in what may be termed a! 70 ft. wide, and of proportionate height. A large | winter in any year of the previous six. 
brickwork casing. Between the outside of the orchestra will be placed at one end of the room 65 
bath und the inside of the brickwork there is a/ : 
clear space of from 6 in. to 7 in. The brickwork | 
is built in a large pit, dug in the floor of the 
factory for the purpose, which is made of such 
depth that when all is completed the upper edge | 


of the bath is a little below, or at most just level 
with, the factory floor. 
bath is peculiar. 


bath, thereby enclosing it with a band of fire; 
there is no fire under the bottom of the bath what- 
ever, neither is there any chimney to it. 
the fire is lighted and the bath fair 
the melted spelter, the furnace is never let ont 
night or day, until the bath 


Ones 


¥ filied w 
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The construction of the | 
The fuel used in the furnace 
is coke, which is pushed down all round the! 


is worn out. The, 


| town clerk, city treasurer, &. 
| will be the grand hall, measuring 175 ft. long by 


On this fioor also | than those which occurred in April. 


a narrow gallery along the sides, and a much | cent. 
deeper one at the end opposite the orchestra. In 


They were slightly in excess of the 


'more so than might be expected from the in- 
lereased population. They were fewer by fifeen 
The month 
|was warmer than the same month of opening 
Males 
contributed 55 per cent., and females 45 per 
to the mortality of the month. Forty- 
{seven per cent. of the deaths were of children 


copnexion with this room ample supper and | under five, against 56 per cent. in May, 1865. 
retiring rooms and other necessary offices for ' This is the only year of the past seven in which 


public occasions are arranged. On the first floor | the mortality of children under five in May wes 


lis the council chamber, the mayor's, aldermen’s,| less than half the total mortality during that 


and councillors’ rooms,and other necessary offices 


'month. The oldest person who died during the 


appertaining to the ceremonial part of the chief! month was a woman, aged 85, of old age; the 


with kitchens and a great number of other offices. 
The authors of the design have been appointed 
to carry out the work. The issue of debentures 
to the extent of 50,0007. has been resolved upon 
by the corporation, with the view of carrying out 
the project. 


mayistrate’s office. The upper floor is occupied | next oldest was a man, aged 81, of softening of 


ithe brain; then a woman, aged 80, of old age; 

ja man, aged 77, of old age; and a woman, s¢e 

176, of paralysis. The deaths of children under 

' five yeurs numbered 157, of which 92, or nearly 

39 per cent., were of males, and 65, or about 
per cent., were of females. 
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BASINGSTOKE. 


On the 29th ult. the mayor, Mr. R. A. Davis, 
turned the first sod for a swimming-bath here. 
The bath is to be 80 ft. long by 25 ft. wide, and 
the water to graduate from 4 ft. to 6 ft. deep; 
it is to be built water-tight, so that in the 
winter the water may be made tepid by means 
of a heating apparatus attached. It is being 
erected at the sole expense of Mr. John Curtis, 
of Chineham, and will cost about 6001. The 
architect is Mr. G. B. Mussellwhite. 





IMPROVEMENT OF BASINGSTOKE. 


Srr,—Your report of the meeting of the burgesses of this 
town for the adoption of the Local Government Act, I am 
pleased to find, has caused some feeling of compunction in 
some of the Paving Commissioners. Had your corre- 
spondent, Mr. Downs, given you a fair copy from the 
register of deaths, I should not have troubled you, but 
have left the town to deal in this matter as in their wisdom 
seemed best for its future prosperity. Mr. Downs quoted 
3 deaths for September. I will take the previous month 
August, 8 deaths; February, 9 deaths; and July of last 
year, 10 deaths. It is most unfair to take anv one month, 
as you will ——— but take a series of years, and the 
effect will be against the town as a high standard of 
health, as it is now pretty well established that fever is a 
eine gre disease, and one that brings discredit upon the 

ouse or town. In this town, last winter, we were com- 
atom to seek the aid and the charity of the Sisters of 
ercy to attend to poor patients, on whom scarcely an 
attendant could be got; and even in better houses whole 
families were stricken down, and servants sent home 
almost by stealth, to carry disease and death into their 


absence of a public baths establishment is much 
felt. There are about forty scholastic establish- 
ments, and not a pond, lake, or river suitable for 
youths to learn or practise the manly, healthful, 
and necessary art of swimming nearer than 
Tonbridge (five miles distant). The authorities 
have lately been much engaged in improving 
the sewage and water-supply, which will, when 
complete, be a great boon to the town, and tend 
much to prevent endemic diseases amongst the 
working classes and the poor; but no class of 
persons can have immunity from epidemic dis- 
eases when the pores of the skin are clogged up 
or covered over with the hardened tenacious 
excretory matter thrown off from the blood and 
left to dry upon the surface. 

In the arrangements for the new water-supply 
of the town, that source which at present serves 
the Calverley estate will, I believe, be disused, 
and might, perhaps, be easily adapted to this 
purpose without great outlay. 

I believe there exists a bath-room at one of 
the hotels, where a douche may be had for 2s. 6d. 

ONE OF THE UNWASHED., 








“TO SAVE OUR COAL.” 





] . . . . 
river mud, or any similar material. The finer 








and, considering that the coal and wine duties and the 
metropolitan main drainege rate have increased (since 
the Acts enabling the Board to borrow upon their security) 
upwards of 83,0001. per annum,” : 

The original motion, on @ division, was carried by a 
majority of 13, the numbers being, for the amendment, 
9; against it, 22. 





TENDERS FOR GASFITTINGS. 


Srx,—Your correspondent, “ W. B.,”’ has not stated all 
the evils conseq»ent upon the absurd practice of includ- 
ing gas-fitting, and, indeed, any kind of metal-work ina 
builder's coptract. In the first place, a hedge carpenter, 
a smudge of a painter, or a half-bred plumber who is not 
capable of taking a good journeyman’s place on account 
of imperfect workmanship, contrives by some means to 
obtain a few pounds, sets up in business, and at once 
styles himself builder, &c., and knows no more about 
building than a donkey. He submits estimates, sometimes 

very wide of the mark, as your lists of tenders frequently 
| show; occasionally he will make a hit, is accepted, and 
| commences the job, perhaps for half the amount of the 
| architect's estimate in a job of 2,000. or 3,001. Heem- 
| ploys different tradesmen, and cuts them to the very 
| lowest: the consequence in gas work is, it is done very 
| imperfectly, and finishes with the building being burnt 

down. The public have themselves to biame for con- 
tinuing such practices. If aman went to a silk-mercer’s 
| to purchase a deal board, he would be considered insane; 
| equally so must the man be who goes to a painter or car- 


| peater for iron work and gas-fitting. oP. 











i 
| 
| 
| 


Your correspondent “V. K. C.” may obtain | 
| & patent fuel of very good quality, by mixing his | 
| small coal with an equal quantity of soft clay, | 


TENDERS IN PADDINGTON VESTRY. 


| At the last meeting of the vestry of Paddington, seven 
tenders were received and opened, for the construction of 


own village homes; and yet these are the people who call | the coal and the more thorough the mixing, the 4 sewer in the Harrow-road, between Woodfield-road 


others eccentric, that are only desirous of improving the 
atmosphere surrounding themselves and their poorer 
brethren ; and as we are the wealthy eccentrics, we shall 
not be accused of mercenary motives. 

But the fact is patent to all that the paving, lighting, 
and cleansing of this town is a disgrace to the nineteenth 
century. The lighting, instead of being in the hands of 
the burgesses or their elected agents, is supplied by a 
company of burgesses, corporate and paving commis- 
sioners, all of whom are only interested in keeping up a 

ood dividend, at the public expense ; for, if the question 


| better will be the quality of the fuel. Use water, 
if the clay is stiff, to make it of a good con- 
| sistency for workiog; and, when well mixed, 
| make it into lamps or bricks, and dry them in 
| the air. When thoroughly dry they are fit for 
use. If properly mixed the composition will 
/burn to a fine ash; otherwise it may produce 
some excellent examples of burnt ballast. “ V. 


and Cariton-terrace, viz., Porter, 789/.; Thirst, 8294. ; 
Crockett, 8351. ; Whitty, 8607. ; Bloomfield, 9002. ; Robson, 
1,020. ; and Morris, 1,6°0/. Mr. Tildesley moved that 
the lowest tender (Mr. Porter's) be taken, subject to the 
usual inquiries, Mr. Churchwarden Eliis said, Mr. Porter 
was an unknown man to the vestry, and his sureties were 
perfect strangers to the Board. Besides that, the work 
must commence at once, and there would be no time to 
make any inquiries respecting Mr. Porter or his sureties; 
on the other hand, Mr, Thirst was well known to the vestry, 
had never given them any trouble, and had carried out 


ye asked why such and such lamps are put out at three| K. C.” will find this cheaper and more easily his contracts to their complete satisfaction. He begged 


o'clock in the morning, when the public pay for them from 
dark to daylight ; or, again, bow is it the public pay now 
the same tor their lights as they did when gas was at 1(s. 
or 12s. per 1,000, the only answer to be given to all is with 
an “Ob! half the corporation are shareholders, and the | 
others are paving commissioners,” and so the job is | 
cooked; and these are the gentlemen that get up the | 
agitation against the adoption of the Loeal Act, and held | 
up the town asso very healthy. I will tell them they must 
be up and doing, as fever is now lurking at their doors | 
and is in the town at this moment. The question to be | 
now decided is,—Are two or three of the eccentrics to be 
driven to appeal for a Government inspector to come | 
down and examine the polluted springs, and stagnant 
canals of sewage, and open cesspools, or will the burgesses | 
and inbabitants do their own works? The next clause in 
the L. cal Act must be one of compulsion for the removal | 


the whole community. { 
Subscription baths were commenced here on the 29th | 
ultimo. This is a step in the right direction, and will be 
a great public benefit, only the baths should have been 
town property, with washhouses attached to them. 
Aw Eccenrtnic. 





PARK LANE. 


Ir has occurred to me that the best solution of giving 
access from north to south would be widening Park-lane 
right and left at the Piceadilly mouth, forming a junction 
below Hertford-street, so as to gain a double exit from 
Piccadilly, one by Park-lane, the other by Audley-street, 
which is in direct communication with the Regent's 
Park. 

The arrangement would be the same as is now adopted 
in the new thoroughfares in Paris, two streets runving 
into one wide opening. . B 





STAINED MANUSCRIPTS. 


Writ any one tell the writer of a process which will 
restore, to a certain extent or entirely, old, yellow, and 
somewhat dirtied manuscripts? He has some valuable 
astronomical papers by him, which he wishes, if possible, 
restored, Curtosus, 





A BATH WANTED FOR TONBRIDGE 
WELLS. 


As your paper has become the best medium 
for ventilating subjects of the following nature, 
I am induced to request your insertion of this 
letter, hoping it may be seen by those who 
might take the subject into consideration. 

In the rich, flourishing, and rapidly increasing 
town of Tonbridge Wells there are 16,000 inha- 
bitants almost without the means of convenient 
personal cleanliness. The majority of the houses 
having been built by speculative builders, mostly 
to become lodging-houses, not five per cent. of 
the whole contain bath accommodation ; so, in 


made than any mixture of tar or naphtha with 
coal, as it requires nothing but the labour of the 
consumer. F. T. M. 


Ir your correspondent “V. K. C.” has any 
clay in his neighbourhood, I do not see any diffi- 
culty in the way of economising and using the 
small coal. When at Liége, in Belgium, some 
years ago, I observed their method of accom- 
plishing this art. Half a load of clay is shot 
down in the street, and one load of small coal 
beside it. 


in the way concrete is made. It is then made 
up into small lumps, of the shape of a kidney, 
by the band, and put away to dry. When re- 
quired for use the pieces are packed into the 
grate, leaving air-space between, and resting upon 
a fire-lighter formed of wood dipped in resin or 
other inflammable liquid. One small fire-lighter, 
“eight a penny,” is sufficient to ignite the mass ; 
and, in the course of half an hour, the whole is 
well lighted, and gives out more heat than the 
ordinary coals. Once placed in the grate, they 
should never be stirred on any consideration, and 
the fire will then last for fourteen hours. 
JounN L. CLEMENCE. 





Tue Rev. James Graves, who writes also to 
name clay, adds,—‘‘ Cowdung is sometimes sub- 
stituted for clay: it burns better.” 





METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


Art the usual weekly meeting drafts were submitted of a 
Bill for the continuance of the coal and wine duties, the 
Loans Bill, and the Improvement Rate Bull, and recom- 
mending that the same be proceeded with upon the same 
basis as those of last session, with the pag that a 
provision be inserted in the Improvement Rate Buil for 
the rate to be applied, in addition to improvements sanc- 
tioned by Parliament, to all other improvements in respect 
of which the Commissioners of Sewers for the City of 
London, or their several vestries and district Boards, 
shall contribute at least one-half the expense. 

Mr. Freeman moved that this be approved. 

Mr. Shaw moved, as ap amendment, ** That the Improve- 
ment Rate Bill be referred back to the Works and General 
Purposes Committees, to consider whether, on account of 
the increased and increasing value of property in the 
metropolis (which will enable the Board of Works to pay 
off the sums raised on the main drainage rate in cun- 
siderably less time than forty years, the term limited by 
the Act Zlst & 22nd Vic , cap. 104), some better plan may 
not be suggested, whereby the improvements contemplated 
by the Board cannot, with the sid of the coal and wine 
duties, be effected by a rate not exceedmg one penny in 
the pound, calculating that the coal and wine duties 
realise at the present time 195,677/., and that a penny 





summer, when thousands visit the place, the 





Then commences the work of incor- | 
of those nuisavces that affect the health so materially of | porating the two together with water,something been consecrated. 


to move that the next lowest tender be accepted, that of 
Mr. Thirst. This was seconded and carried. Mr. Bicker 
Caarten said he had a suggestion to make. When the 
Board next issued advertisements for tenders, they would 
save contractors a great deal of trouble if they edded 
these words to their advertisements, ‘‘ No contractor need 
apply who is not known to the vestry.” Several other 
members agreed with the last speaker, and said there 
were too many builders at the Board. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Acock’s Green.—St. Mary’s church here has 
Nearly 4,0001. have been 
raised, and a church with 500 sittings—2v0 free 
—has been built. The style is thirteenth century, 
of a Continental rather than an English character, 
and the material is Hampstead stone, with Bath 
stone dressings, the interior being faced with 
brickwork, in ornamental patterns. The archi- 
tect was Mr. J. G. Bland, of Birmingham. When 
completed, it will consist of nave, north and south 
aisles, north and south transepts, chancel, with 
apsidal or semi-octagonal termination, north 
porch, and tower and spire of 167 ft. in height. 
The nave, aisles, and the porch, are all that are 
| at present completed. The cost of that part of 
| the building which is now completed, and which 
| has been erected by Messrs. Jeffries & Pritchard, 
| has, including boundary walls, been about 4,0001. 
| High-lane, Marple.—The church of St. Thomas, 
High-lane, has been re-opened, after being closed 
| for some months for enlargement and decoration, 
&c. The accommodation has been doubled. The 
nave has been made half as long again, and a 
wide north aisle has been built extending the 
whole length of the lengthened nave. The belfry 
| has been pulled down, and on its site has been 
| built one much larger and more ornate. Two- 
| light windows now alternate with the single 
| lights in the side walls, while at the west end of 
nave and aisle are rose windows. All these 
windows are now filled with stained glass by 
Lavers & Barraud. The old north wall of the 
nave has been taken out and arches built, mark- 
ing off nave from aisle. The pillars have quaint 
carved caps, all different in design, and increas- 
ing in elaboration towards the eastern end. The 
easternmost one contains the emblems of the 
four evangelists. These have been carved by 
Messrs. T. Kk. & Evan Williams, of Manchester, 
from the architect's designs. The works have 
been carried out by Mr. Tom Wyatt, of Marple, 
under the direction of Mr. J. Medland Taylor, of 
Manchester, architect. 
Hethersett.—The chancel of the church has 
been renovated. The east window is of Late 


| 
| 
| 





rate will give at least an additional 63,u00/. per annum ; 


Decorated work, and was taken out of the old 
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chancel, probably about the year 1536. It has 
now been restored, and filled in with coloured 
glass (supplied by Messrs. Heaton & Butler), 
consisting of quarries in diaper with medallions 
of foliated pattern. The oak wood carving was 
executed by Mr. Daynes. A new altar-railing, 
supplied by Messrs. Hart, and Minton’s tiles, 
complete the restoration of this part of the 
church. The works were executed by Mr. 
Cornish, of North Walsham, builder, under the 
direction of Mr. Augustus E. Browne, of Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields, architect. 

Sufield.—The parish church has been re- 
opened, after having been restored at the cost 
of about 1,000l. The sittings, which are of oak 
and chesnut, will accommodate nearly 200. The 
work has been executed by Mr. Cornish, North 
Walsham. The windows (which have been glazed 
by Mr. King, of Norwich), are of opaque glass, 
with the exception of the east and west. a cost of 8,0001. by private liberality, the prin- 

South Lopham.—The old parish church of | cipal subscribers being members of the Pen- 

South Lopham has recently undergone a partial nington family, one of whom has contributed 
restoration. The roof of the chancel has been |3,781l. The church is in the Early Gothic 
cleaned and restored, and covered with green | style. There are 700 sittings, all free. 
Bangor slates. A new vestry has been built of} Abbott's Langley.—The parish church has been 
rubble on the north side of the church, pretty | restored and re-opened. The contract for the 
nearly on the foundations of the ancient chapel. | restoration and partial re-seating of the church 
The woodwork, including ringing-floor and seat- | was taken by Mr. Chalk, builder, of Abbott’s 
ing of church, has been executed by Mr. C. Bishop, | Langley, the architect being Mr. David Brandon, 
Diss. The stonework has been executed by Mr. | of London, assisted by Mr. Warren. Mr. John- 
Ward, of Diss. The east window is restored in| son was clerk of the works. The cost has been 
the Early Decorated style, with tinted cathedral | about 1,200]. The chancel arch and the tower 
glass and white border. The original mullions arch have been cleaned and restored, all the 
are restored, and the old unsightly woodwork high square pews of the post-Reformation period 
removed. Two windows on the south side of have been replaced by low sittings of unpolished 
the chancel, which for years have been blocked oak, with a clear gain of abont 100 seats. The 
up, have been opened and restored in accordance organ has been reconstructed and re-voiced 
with the original design. The walls of the chan- by Messrs. Bevington & Son, of Soho-square. 
cel have been newly stuccoed. The chancel has The stonework, including pulpit, was executed 
been restored at the expense of the Rev. J. F. by Mr. Coney, of Watford. The lectern was 
Bateman, rector, the outlay being 3801. About supplied by Skidmore, of Coventry. A new 
1501. have been expended in restoring the inte- 
rior of the Norman tower, building a new vestry, 
and in providing a warming apparatus for the 
church. 

Kirkby-in-Ashfield. —The village church of 
Kirkby-in-Ashfield has been re-opened for divine 
service, after undergoing restoration and refit- 
ting. The south chancel has been rebuilt, a 
porch and large screen being at the western end. 
On the north of the chancel are the vestry and 
organ chamber. The stonework has been exe- 
cuted with material from the neighbourhood. 
The pews have given place to open benches. 
The architects were Messrs. Stevens & Robin- 
son, of Derby ; the contractor Mr. J. E. Hall, of 
Nottingham. The total cost of the alteration 
has been about 2,5001. 

Ivegill.—The corner stone of the new church 
of Ivegill has been laid. The church will con- 
sist of nave and chancel, with an ornamented 
bell-turret in the Early Decorated style, and the 
edifice will seat about 120. The architect is Mr. transepts containing new approaches, to the 

R. J. Withers, of London; and the contractors gallery on either side, and a new vestry; the 
are Messrs. George Little & Robert Hope, of entire length of the church being thus increased 
Dalston. from 114 ft. to 138 ft., and 220 additional seats 

Tockwith.—A new church has just been erected obtained. The plans for these alterations were 
at Tockwith, from plans and drawings by Messrs. prepared by Mr. Penrose; and the work has 
Mallinson & Healey, of Bradford and Halifax, been executed by Messrs. Winn & Foster, of 
architects, and it has been consecrated by the Kempston. The same materials have been em- 
Archbishop of York. The church is erected at ployed as in the original structure, viz., lime- 
the west end of the village. The style is Early stone from the Kempston quarry for the walls, 
Decorated. The edifice is 97 ft. in length, the | with Bath stone for dressings and windows. The 
nave being 65 ft. long by 22 ft. broad, and the | chancel window consists of five lancet-headed 
chancel 32 ft. in length by 21 ft. in breadth, with lights, graduated in height, which, according to 
north and south transepts 14} ft. by 174 ft. | our authority, the local Times, are to be fur- 
There is a vestry and an organ-chamber on the | nished with stained glass; and the wheel- 
south side of the chancel, which is entered by a| windows lighting the staircases are to be 
door in the outside wall, and it can also be similarly adorned. The pews throughout the 
entered from the inside of the church. Imme-! church have been lowered 8 in. 
diately adjoining the porch rises a circular bell-} © Stoughton.—The parish church having been 
turret to a height of about 70 ft. The interior | rebuilt, enlarged, and greatly improved, at the 
and exterior faces of the walls are of Wetherby | sole cost of the Keck family, has now been con- 
limestone, and the outside is dressed, whilst the | secrated by the bishop of the diocese. The 
inside has a smooth face. The sittings will| nave has been raised 15 ft., and eight clerestory 
accommodate 300 persons. The east window is | windows have been added. The chancel, which 

of four lights, with stone shafts and carved caps | was formerly low and exceedingly plain has also 
in the jambs, and enriched tracery in the head, | been raised 15 ft., anda lofty arch, with clustered 
under a moulded arch. This window is filled in | pillars, resting on corbels richly carved, has been 
with stained glass, by Messrs. Hardman, of Bir-| erected from designs by Messrs. Dain & Smith 
mingham. The subjects illustrated are, the! architects. The old chancel window has been 

Agony in the Garden, Christ led away to be| replaced by a new one. On the north side were 

Crucified, Christ bearing his Cross, and the | originally three blank windows, and on the south 

Cracifixion. The tracery is of stained glass,|two small ones. These have been substituted b 

containing in the centre the Agnus Dei, sur-| six new windows—three on each side—co ied 

rounded by a variety of devices. The west wall | from the design of one of the original whadu 
of the nave is pierced with two single-light | on the north side. For the aaa uniformit ’ 
windows, cusped in the heads. They are memo-| the south aisle has been extended 11 ft. 6 4 % 
rial windows of stained glass, and have been|the west end, which forms a baptistery and it 
filled in by Mr. Wailes, of N ewcastle. The south | was this addition that rendered Pagan ve Tag 
window represents the Raising of Lazarus, and| necessary. In consequence of this lengthening 
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the north window is illustrative of the Good 
Samaritan. These windows are surmounted by 
a large circular window in the gable. It is of 
stained glass. In the centre is the Agnus Dei, 
encircled with angles, and interspersed with 
devices of various descriptions. The other win- 
dows of the church are filled in with Hartley’s 
cathedral glass. The cost of the church, in 
round numbers, was 4,0001. The architects were 
Messrs. Mallinson & Healey. The tradesmen 
were, Mr. John Ridsdale, of Starbeck, near 
Harrogate, who executed the stonework ; car- 
penters’ and joiners’ work, Mr. James Whitfield, 
of Wetherby; and plumbing and glazing, Mr. 
Geo. Bailey, of Wetherby. 

Hindley, near Wigan.—The Bishop of Chester 
has consecrated a new church, dedicated to St. 
Peter, at Hindley, a populous township about 
three miles from Wigan. It has been erected at 








west end of the church, and the other over the 
pulpit. 


Divine institution of preaching God’s Word. A 

new reredos in the chancel is in preparation. 
Bedford.—The Church of the Holy Trinity has 

been re-opened. Although designed to furnish 


quate to the requirements of the district, through 
the rapid increase of population, arising chiefly 
from the building of new houses. It was deter- 
mined, therefore, to raise a subscription towards 
an enlargement to provide further accommoda- 
tion. This has been effected by throwing the 
space formerly occupied by the gallery-stairs, 
the pulpit, the desk, and the communion-table 
into the body of the church, extending the gal- 
leries, and carrying out a small chancel, with 








of the wall a new window, corresponding with 
the other two, has been added on the north wall, 
and the porch has been placed further west, 99 
as to bring it exactly opposite the north door, 
The old porch—a modern one of debased style— 
has been replaced by a new one designed by Mr, 
Firn. The arch at the west end has been opened, 
and the basement floor of the tower has beep 
formed intoa vestry. This part will be separated 
from the rest of the church by a carved screen, 
The church has been entirely repewed, open 
benches of red deal, stained and varnished, taking 
the place of the old square pews. The works 
are being done by Mr. J. Firn, builder, Leicester, 
The woodwork has been executed by Mr. Page, 
of Oadby. The cost of the restoration is about 
5,0001. 








SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS. 


Maidstone.—All Saints’ Schools have been 
opened. The buildings are erected on the new 
Tovil-road, on a plot of ground, the gift of the 
Ear! of Romney, and being in close proximity to 
the church, the college, the priory, and Corrall’s 
Alms Houses, the style of architecture adopted, 
and the materials used in the construction, 
have been regulated by the architect, with a 
view to correspond with the adjacent buildings, 
The whole block comprises two residences, one 
for a master and the other for a mistress ; anda 
girls’ school, 49 ft. long by 20 ft. wide, anda 
class-room, 18 ft. by 15 ft.; an infants’ 
school, 40 ft. by 20 ft.; and a boys’ school, 





warming apparatus has been placed in the’ 
church as a substitute for unsightly stoves. | 
There will be two new windows—one at the | 


The latter window will be divided into | 
four compartments, each illustrative of the | 


1,000 sittings, it has lately been found inade- | 


averaging 89 ft. by 20 ft., with two class 
|rooms, 20 ft. by 15 ft. each. Each school. 
| room has a porch or private entrance for visitors 
/and teachers from the Tovil-road, and a back 
entrance lobby, fitted up with lavatories for the 
| use of children. The whole of the school and 
class-rooms are 12 ft. high to the springing of 
ceiling and 21 ft. to the apex. The principal 
timbers of the roof are open to view and spring 
from moulded stone corbels. The walls are 
boarded 4 ft. high all round, and the walls above 
| finish plain brick, with arches and bands in red, 
| white, and black bricks. The group of buildings 
| has as a central feature, a lofty octagonal bell- 
turret framed with open timbers and covered 
|with oak shingle, and is surmounted by a foli- 
ated cross of iron. The architect was Mr. E. W. 
| Stephens, of Maidstone; and the builders were 
| Messrs. Wallis & Clements. The bell for the 
_ school has been presented by Mrs. Sweetlove, 
jand Mr. Joseph Barling has intimated his in- 
tention of giving a clock for the boys’ school. 

Beeston.—The foundation stone of Wesleyan 
schools has been laid at Beeston. The new 
building, which will be a plain, unpretending 
one of red brick on the ground floor, is designed 
to accommodate 300 persons, being 60 ft. long 
by 36 ft. wide. There will be a vestry at either 
end for the use of the superintendents. The site 
adjoins the chapel. Mr. Robert Foster, of 
Beeston, is the builder, and the cost of the 
entire work will be about 4501. 

Yarkhill—A new school and teacher's resi- 
dence for this parish have been opened. The 
building is erected upon a plot of ground by the 
side of the Froomes-hill road at Woodmanton. 
It is of brick, with Bath stone dressings, and 
covered with Broseley tiles. There is a bell-cot 
on the gable of the school-room, and below it 
the tympanum of the arch over the window is 
pierced with circles filled with stained glass; 
the subject is Christ blessing little Children. 
The school-room is arran for 75 children. 
The design was by Mr. Blashill, of London ; and 
the work was executed by Messrs. King & God- 
win, of Gloucester. 








Books Received, 


The Student's Text-book of Electricity. By Henn 
M. Noap, F.R.8., &c. London: Lockwood & 
Co. 1867. 

A view of the present state of Electrical Science 

is here ably condensed for the use of students. 

The volume is illustrated with 400 engravings. 

The author’s “ Manual of Electricity” has 

course been made free use of in its preparation, 

but the present work contains much important 
additional information which has become avail- 
able since the publication of that work. A very 
interesting account is given of the remarkable 
experiments of Mr. Gassiot, F.R.S. The mar- 
vellous phenomena of striated and solar-like 
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light evolved by Mr. Gassiot in electrical dis-}| THz New Patace at Westminster. — On Sanitary Matrers anp THE CuurcH.—A re- 
charges through various vacua are illustrated; Wednesday last the foundation-stone of the| quisition to the following effect, signed by 
by curious and instructive diagrams. These| arcade to be formed fronting New Palace-yard | twenty-five London incumbents, has been ad- 
phenomena form perhaps the most important | was laid in the presence of a few of the parties | dressed to the president of Sion College :— 

step made of late years in electrical science,| more particularly interested in these intended| « We. the undersigned, believing that the sanitary con- 
and they may yet shed much light upon the | improvements. | dition Of the metropolis, and of the dwellings of the 


nature of certain solar phenomena which have | re labouring classes, seriously affects the work of the London 
for some time been engaging the attention of INDIA-RUBBER TyPE.— With reference to a clergy, request that you will call a meeting of the Fellows 
| 


- | notice in our pages, to the effect th mann.  °f dion College, that we may take counsel together on 
men of science, as well as perhaps upon) pages, gil | the subject. And we undertake to be present at such 
cometary light and upon spectral analysis. 








| factory for making printers’ type of vulcanised | meeting,” 
| india-rubber has just been started at Dalston, | 


| . . 
U.8., The Patens Printing Serface Compeny | A meeting of the Fellows of Sion College has 


write,— We beg to state that the invention Moan conendingty called fr this Silény, ‘the 


The Thames Illustrated by Photographs. First | is English, and is protected here and on the amt. 
Series, Richmond to (Cliefden. London: A.| Continent by several patents, the first being! Tux QuEsBEc Fire.— When fire destroyed about 
Marion & Son. 1866. | about three years old. The process, presses, aud | two-thirds of Quebec twenty-one years ago, 
As the Tharnes— prints will be shown in the forthcoming Inter- | assistance was given to the rebuilding on con- 
a ae at Paris. ae = — dition that nothing but incombustible materials 
M in ormation were by us, years ago, lorwa to|should be employed in the reconstruction of 
is handy for Londoners, Londoners,—speaking of the United States, and these have been appro-|the houses. Thus it was that nearly 3,000 
the multitude,—of course know very little about | priated by our ’cute cousins, for which we have | wooden houses were replaced by as many of stone 
its beauties; and beauties it has, numerous and had to pay.” and brick 7 4 
: | : rick, and thus was saved from total de- 
extreme. The volume before us will serve to ‘ + | struction, at the recent fire, the entire quarter 
make this evident to such of its readers as do not | Uritisation or Reruse Statr.—Slate rock is Sinietinda tee te WEA Gina te > nes 
already know the fact. Itshows Richmond Bridge, §tund to a fine powder, and in that state mixed etd Pr aay -cemsed 
the view from Richmond Hill (to which so small | with mastic or any bituminous substance to the period, however, an entire town has been 
a photograph cannot do justice), Teddington consistency of a thick paint, in which condition sate a bey oe — wie d ee 
Weir, Thames Ditton, Hampton Court (the it is applied to canvas, cloth, paper, felt, or any a ne a aaa ee, 
; - J | simil bat: fi fi d oth ties could exercise no control, and there it was 
palace and the bridge), Walton Bridge, Windsor | ®!™Uar substance, for roofing and other pur- 9 
C - ’ This is doubtless the “elastic slate” of | that about 2,500 houses were destroyed on the 
astle, Eton College, Maidenhead Bridge, and | P°8®S- 18 18 GoUDtICNS the = ClasUIC BlaLe C(O : 
1 ‘ , : poor h nnde inoek @ Ase 14th of October, in about twelve hours. The 
ovely Cliefden, each accompanied with some | W#!ch we have a y Heard irom America. value of eet Er hastib) toveell 
leasant descripti The ph It soon hardens, and by the action of the neat lene a Peay ee See 
Pp escriptive matter. e photographs | P . +1: | scarcely be over-estimated 
are by Mr. Russell Sedgfield. A second series, ®lements, or by means of chemical action within ‘ 
now in preparation, will show the river from. itself, becomes, it is said, so indurated as to) [ay Pants Scuoon or Fine Ants.—Since the 
Cookham, with its comfortable little inn, loved be almost as impervious to the action of fire | reorganisation of this school, improvements have 
of anglers, to Whitchurch and Pangbourne, and °F water as slate itself, though considerably less | peen made in the course of studies. According 
if rightly chosen, will have some views even more rittle. It has been applied as cement for | to the Society of Arts’ Journal, there will be 
picturesque and charming than those in the isterns, tanks, cellar floors, leaky hydrants, | thirteen lectures a week: two of these are ad- 
pretty volume we are now recommending. | pipes, and pumps. Inkstands have been made of | Greased especially to pupils in the class of paint- 
| it while in a plastic state, which have become as | ing, and two to those in the architectural class ; 
hard as stone. It has also been applied as | the remainder apply to all the classes. M. Che- 
VARIORUM. cheap paint to outbuildings and fences. | Villard lectures on perspective, once a week for 
; >| Cuurcu or St. Mary-te-Stranp.—An effort | the painters, and once for architects; M. Ossian 
“Bow Bells Almanack, illustrated, 1867,’ i, about being made to re-arrange the interior of Bonnet treats twice a week on descriptive 
contains an extraordinary number of engrav- | this church by the removal of the ugly pews and | geometry; M. Baude also twice a week on prac- 
ings for 6d., some of them fairly executed. By the substitution of open benches. The Rev. Dr. | tical construction, administration, and accounts. 
what right, however, is the ‘“ Labour of Love,” vans, the rector of the parish, has issued a cir- |The studios of the school are directed by the 
issued by the Art-Union of London, badly copied, cylar in which he states that by the proposed painters Cabanel, Pils, and Gérdme ; the sculp- 
without even acknowledgment ?——“ A Popular changes the proportions of the structure will be tors Dumont, Jouffroy, and Guillaume; the 
Description of the Small Induction Coil, with a better brought out, while the building will be architects Constant Dufaux, Paccard, and Laisné 
Variety of very beautiful and instructive Expe- | yendered cleaner, more wholesome, and more, Charles; the engravers Henriquel Dupont and 
riments. London: of all Opticians, &c.” This airy. He says,—“ After the labour of five years Farachon; the greater portion of whom are 
must be regarded as a companion to that very the rector feels that the obstacle of the present | members of the academy of the fine arts in the 
interesting scientific toy the small induction coil, | uncomfortable, undevotional, and unsociable Institute of France. 
whereby some of the most beautiful of electric eats ought no longer to be permitted to hinder | 
experiments may be exhibited of an evening in jis work, especially as a similar obstacle to the 
the people’s parlour. The whole apparatus 18 | work of others is being taken out of the way on 
portable and simple, and only requires a little 4)) sides, and is not likely to be put in the way 
management such as the pamphlet under notice o¢ any one again.” He adds that in what man- 
may enable any one to give. ner the work can be carried out will depend 
upon the liberality of the subscriptions. 





“ The silver streaming Thames,” — 











CLEARANCE FoR THE Law Covurts.—The ex- 
tensive and complicated network of lanes, courts, 
and alleys covering the area bounded east and 
west by Bell-yard and Clement’s-inn, north by 
Carey-street, and south by the Strand and Fleet- 
, street, lately containing a population more nu- 
merous than that of many Parliamentary 

CLosING OF THE WorKING CLAssEs’ INDUSTRIAL | boroughs, is being fast deserted. A few of the 
. ExuisitioN.—On Monday evening the Working winding thoroughfares are not yet disturbed, 

Hliscellune a, | Classes’ Industrial Exhibition, which has run a, bat several of old and worse than equivocal 
nae 'most successful career of ten weeks, at the| notoriety, and in which, a few weeks ago, pas- 

THames Susways.—A Bill is to be applied for Agricultural Hall, Islington, was brought to a| sage was rendered somewhat difficult by the 
next session of Parliament for power toconstruct close. It has been nightly thronged by the| human swarms whose modes of existence are 
subways under the Thames from the Pimlico working classes and their families. Besides the | among the unsolved “social mysteries,” are now 
pier to Nine Elms, Battersea; from the Thames exhibition, about thirty concerts have been| almost uninhabited, only a house or two re- 
Embankment, north, near the Temple Pier, to given, the singers and performers nearly all| maining, in exceptional cases, where a brief 
the Commercial-road, Lambeth; from Tower-hill belonging to working-class societies. There | extension of term has been granted. The weekly 
to Pickle Herring-street, St. Olave’s ; and from have also been social gatherings, lectures, and| tenant of an unfurnished room does not go 
High-street, Wapping, to Bermondsey-wall. other entertainments, and these have been given | away without some solatium, but receives a gra- 

Sececomree Guanes Dien, Chek &| for the uniform admission-fee of 2d. At the | tuity of 2/.,31., and, in some cases, 4l. or dl. 

eo age di n tic f th C . | closing ceremonial, Lord John Manners occupied | Curiously enough the occupiers of rooms fur- 
Co. have vaya aE ee ee Yommis-'| the chair, and addressed an immense concourse | nished by the landlords receive no gratuity, 
sioners for ree a iene we ely “ea patent of people. He congratulated them on the great| though it would be difficult to conceive how 
self-coilin g see Ay nr diy Th, . - bs FiNCl- | success of the exhibition, and remarked that in| their trouble and loss can be less than those 
ee 5 = ng: sea i ‘de be these days, when so much was said and written|of the “unfurnished” lodgers, whose valu- 
on sae per regents ye eh iy Mir ae _to disintegrate society, they should take heart | ables could be contained in a hand-truck. In 
20 ft. red h. All ee shiebiams will he i ph and hope from witnessing this triumphant suc-| cases where the holders of tenements were to 
poe £ & engerer’ "7 cess. Great as was the direct benefit which art | any possible extent dependent on the letting out 
sheet of steel each. |would have derived from this exhibition, | of rooms, higher sums have been awarded, and 

Braprorp Scuoor or Art.—The first annual | considerable as had been the pleasure, the|the very small shopkeepers who so abound in 
meeting of this school has been held in the High amusement, recreation, and instruction, which | poor densely-peopled purlieus, and whose tenure 
School, Halifield-road. The object of the meet-| had been provided within this hall during the| was commonly a weekly, or, at furthest, a 
ing was to transact the ordinary business of the | last ten weeks, they might take away from that | monthly one, have received something additional, 
institution, and also to distribute the prizes to | closing ceremonial the consoling thought that | though, as may be judged, the fund allocated to 
the successful competitors to the national com- in the future they, in their various spheres,| these bounties would not afford anything like 
petition. There was a large attendance. The | would derive fresh encouragement for works of | fall compensation for what is to many the de- 
chair was occupied by the mayor (Mr. J. V.| this beneficent nature, as well as thoughts, as-| struction of their livelihood. By the displace- 
Godwin), chairman of the committee of manage- | pirations, and intentions of mutual forbearance, | ment of so many hundreds of poor families the 
ment. The report states that since the examina- | brotherly kindness, and enlarged charity. The unhealthy courts about Drary-lane, Bedfordbury, 
tion, the school has progressed favourably: it|‘“ Ode to Labour” which was written by Mr./the Seven Dials, and other localities, already 
now numbers—61 attending the evening classes ; | John Plummer for the opening, was sung by a/reeking and noisome with excess of numbers, 
19 attending the ladies’ classes ; total, 78. The| choir of several hundred voices to music com- | have become more overcrowded than ever. The 
committee hope that the success the school has| posed by Dr. W. Spark. The surplus realized| rents of the most miserable rooms have ma- 
already obtained will win for it the very neces- | amounts to 8001., which will be expended in| terially risen, and another entanglement is added 
sary support of the public, and that in a very|silver and bronze medals, certificates, andj to the difficult problem, “ How and where the 
few years it may take the rank a Bradford school | chromo-lithographic views of the exhibition for} poor are to find suitable dwellings ?”—Sunday 
ought to hold in the country. presentation to the exhibitors. } Gazette. 
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VaLue or A House in Sr. James's. sQuakE.— 
Messrs. Robinson & Hetley have sold the free- 
hold of the mansion, 9, St. James’s-square, for 
the sum of 35,0001. 


Tur River Piers at Liverroor.—The Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board have resolved, on a 
motion by Mr. Laird, M.P., to apply to Parlia- 
ment for powers to improve the approaches to 
the river on the Liverpool side, at an estimated 
expenditure of 170,0001, 

New Corn Excuanck, Luton. — The local 
Board of Health have passed a resolution re- 
questing Mr. G. Halton, architect, to draw up 
plans and specifications for the erection of a new 
corn exchange. The time for accomplishing the 
work, according to agreement with the lord of 
the manor, will soon have expired. 


Parts ACADEMY OF Fine Arts.—At the annual 
sitting of the Academy of Fine Arts at Paris, 
the Lambert prize, of the value of 1,300 francs, 





was adjndged tu M. Nanteuil, painter. The 
Deschaumes prize of 1,500 franca is divided | 


between two young architects, MM. Marcel | 


Boisvert and M. Méquer. The prize founded by | 
M. Achille Leciere in the architectural section, 
the subject of which was ‘‘ A monument com- 
memorative of the excursion of their Majesties | 
in Algeria,’ was assigned to M. Ferdinand 


Datert. 


Decoration or Str. Stermen’s Cuvrcn, Bar- 
BOURNE.—From designs of Mr. F. Preedy, archi- 
tect, the interior walls of this church (of which 
he was the architect), are being decorated. 
On the east wall, over the reredos, are four 
angels, well executed, two holding emblems, and 
the other two instruments of praise, and sur- 
rounded by a rich ornamental ground. The 
figures are on blue ground with gold nimbi. The 
ornamental ground that surrounds the figure 
shapes is rich, and aids the east window, of 
which Mr. Preedy is also the artist. Over the 
windows and elsewhere are inscriptiors. 


Tue Portsmovtu ScrRVEYoRsHIP.— Mr. Greato- 
rex, the Coventry city surveyor, who afew weeks 
since had his salary raised from 2001. to 3001., 
has been formally appointed surveyor and engi- 
neer to the Local Board of Health at Ports- 
mouth, at a salary of 500]. ayear. Mr.Greatorex 
was one of seventy candidates, amongst whom 
were gentlemen of high position in their profes- 
sion. The opponent who ran him the most 
closely was Mr. Morgan, of Wolverhampton, and 
that gentleman only withdrew from the contest 
at the last moment, because of his employers 
having consented to increase his salary trom 
4501. to 600l.a year, rather than lose his ser- 
Vices. 


A New Market-HaLt For Bristor. — About | 
sixty gentlemen assembled lately at the Queen’s | Agricultural Gazette wrote lately as follows :— 
Head hotel, Redcliff-street, toinaugurate theopen- |“ We have this week cut plots of Italian rye- 


ing of “The Bristol and West of England Market- 
room.” Mr. Marshal Flower, the landlord of 
the Queen’s Head, erected the room. It has 
been built on the Thomas-street side of his 
premises, in the neighbourhood of the Wool 
Hail, and close to the Weighbridge ; and to ac- 
commodate the large number of frequenters to 
these places an entrance has been made to the 
room from Thomas-street. The room is 72 ft. 
long and 20 ft. wide. It is 14 ft. high, and is 
well lighted both by day and night. It is capable 
of dining 200. The room will doubtless be also 
found useful for the holding of ward aud other 
meetings. 


PowER OF THE WinpD.—The wind recently 
blew a hurricane at Keith, and the focus of the 
storm, says the Elgim Courant, was at the Isle 
Mills, near the railway station. The wind lifted 
one of the roofs—the outside one—100 ft. long 
and 30 ft. broad, and without a plank falling, 
the whole was borne 20 ft. high in the air, 
and was carried over three houses, when it 
came in contact with the enyine-stalk, and 
knocked it over from the foundation. The 
stalk was 50 ft. high. Without being in the 
slightest degree arrested in its progress through 
the air, the flying roof passed over the ruins of 
the engine-stalk, and coming in contact with a 
cloth and yarn warehouse, two stories high, 
smashed the slates of it, carried away its chim. 
ney, and then spread over the road in pieces, 
involving the railway telegraph-wires in the 
ruin. The roof flew—body bulk, as the phrase 
goes—more than sixty yards before it came to 
the ground ; and, what is even still more sur- 
prising, it rose from # one-story house and passed 
over two two-story houses. 





| great inconvenience. 


Tue Sewers or Virnna.—In Vienna they 
are discussing the desirability of adopting the 
plan often proposed here, of drawing the air 
from the sewers through peculiarly-constructed 
furnaces provided with tall chimneys. To create 
this necessary draught about twenty furnaces 
would be required. By this means the sulphur- 
etted hydrogen and other combustible gases 
would be destroyed, and the unconsumed inja- 
rious emanations, being rendered specifically 
lighter by the heat, be carried away. It is sup- 
posed that this plan applied to the whole of 
Vienna will cost, at the utmost, 18,0001. 


Orentnc or A Drinkine Fountain at PEn- 
ZANCE.—A new drinking-fountain has been 
erected and opened in the Alexandra-road, 





ee 


A Cott MemortaLt.—A monument, 60 ft. high. 
of Scottish granite, and to cost 25,0001, is aboy, 
to be raised to Colonel Colt, the inventor of tj, 
Colt revolver. The monument has been executy; 
by Messrs. Macdunald & Field, of Aberdeen, 


Proposep New Orera-Hovse. — We under. 
stand that the erection of a new opera-honse jx 
contemplated by Mr. Mapleson, Leicester-square . 
and that Mr. E. Salomons, of Manchester, wij 
be the architect of the new structure. The pre. 
cise statements made in the daily papers are pre. 
mature. 

Royat Hreernran Acapemy or Arts. — Sj; 


Thomas Deane has been elected president. Ay 
architect was the original founder of the instity. 





Penzance. The fountain consists of Cornish 
granite, supplied by -Messrs. Freeman. The | 


tion, and an architect again presides over its 
| deliberations. The other elections are, secre. 


| tary, Mr. M. Angelo Hayes; treasurer, Mr. George 


upper portion, containing the inscription, is a| pF Mulvany; keeper, Mr. Henry Macmanus. 


square block, ornamented and fixed on a long 
pedestal. On two sides a basin and ladle, with 
brass tap, are fixed, to draw the water when 
required. The inscription is as follows :— 
“ Alexandra-road. Her Royal Highness Alexan- 
dra, Princess of Wales and Duchess of Cornwall, 


| opened and named this road 24th July, 1865.— 


Francis Boase, Mayor.” 


Tore NEw Pier AND PROMENADE AT WEST 


_Cowrs.—The first pile has been driven by Dr. | 


Kernot, one of the promoters of the undertak- 
ing. The proposed pier will be of iron, and will 
project from the back of Gloucester and Yar- 
borough houses, in the High-street, into the 
mouth of the harbour. It will be 50 ft. wide, 
and at the end there will be a sliding girder, 
75 ft. long, terminated by an iron pontoon, 30 ft. 
wide by 60 ft. in length, the whole projection 
from end to end being about 380 ft. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. Hughes & Bage, of Westmin- 
ster; and the engineer and contractor Mr. Dow- 
son, also of Westminster. 


Fire at A Buriper’s IN Exerer.—An exten- 
sive fire in this city has occurred, the saw-mills 
of Messrs. Moass & Son, builders, having been 
completely razed to the ground. The building 
was a new one, two stories high, and situated in 
Coombe-street, the very heart of the city, being 
surrounded by houses, two of which were also 
destroyed. The fire caused the utmost excite- 
ment and alarm, as the mills were well stocked 
with timber and other inflammable materials. | 
The total loss is estimated at 5,0001., part of | 
which is covered by insurance. The workmen | 
of Messrs. Moass are great sufferers, having lost 
their tools. Messrs. Moass have at present the 
contract in hand for building the Wonford 
Asylum, and the disaster will occasion them 


RYE-GRASS AND SewaGE.—The editor of the 


| grass sown 11 or 12 weeks ago, which have since 
| been watered (part of 30 or 40 acres similarly 
|laid down) with 400 or 500 tons per acre of 
North London sewage. ‘They yielded at the rate 
of 10 tons per acre of first-rate succulent cow 
food. Unless we should have a very severe 
November we cannot doubt that they will yield 
another 10 tons per acre before the winter, after 
another similar dressing. At Worthing we hear 
ofasingle cut of 20 tons having been obtained 
from rye-graes similarly treated. Near Barking 
they have cut in places 20 tons per acre at a 
single cutting; and from the surface of sheer 
sea-sand, dressed with the water from the North 
London outfall, they have cut 10 to 12 tons per 
acre of grass at a single mowing as the result of 
four or tive weeks’ growth.” 


Improvep Excavator.—An improved excavator 
has been introduced in Iowa, by Mr. Bradley, in 
the working of which two plough-like shovels 
are propelled through the earth, from 2 in. to 
6 in. below the surface, as regulated by the foot 
of the driver; a huge revolving hoe comes down 
and takes the earth behind, up an inclined plane, 
upon a long revolving apron vr elevator, which 
carries it backward end upward, over the main 
wheels, till it is nearly 20 ft. above the ground 
behind ; and there is another transverse apron, 
adjustable to a rise or fall of any distance, which 
takes the dirt to wagons, or dumps it outside the 
track. The whole is drawn by six or eight 
horses, cutting a trench 3 ft. wide at each 
advance; and if working at the full capacity 
designed it will remove trom three to four cubic 
yards of earth per minute, equivalent to ninety 
men. But if it attains to only one or two yards 








per minute it will be a great thing. 


| 


| Visitors to Living Model School,—Mr. Thoma 
| Bridgford, Mr. Thomas Farrell, Mr. M. Angeic 
Hayes, and Mr. Charles Grey. Visitors to Paint. 
ing School,—Mr. Thomas Bridgford, Mr. Charles 
Grey, Mr. J. R. Marquis, and Mr. George Sharpe 
Professor of Painting, Mr. Henry Macmanns, 
Professor of Sculpture, Mr. J. R. Kirk ; Protes. 
sor of Architecture, Mr. J. J. M‘Carthy ; Profes. 
sor of History and Antiquities, Mr. John T. 
| Gilbert. The council nominated for next yea: 
| were Messrs. G. F. Mulvany, B. Mulrenin, George 
' Sharpe, Thomas Bridgford, P. V. Daffy, anc 
| Thomas Farrell. 





| NORTHAMPTONSHIRE ARCHHOLOGICAL 4X! 
| ARCHITECTURAL Society.—The annual meetin 
of this society has been held in the Society’; 
| Rooms, Gold-street, Northampton. The Rer 
Lord Alwyne Compton was in the chair. The 
|report having been read by the secretary, th: 
| committee and officers of the society were re. 
|elected, and a paper “On Church Seats” was 
| read by Sir Henry Dryden. The object of the 
| paper was to show by diagrams and drawings 
| the kind of seat best adapted to the Liturgy o! 
'the Church of England, in which kneeling is« 
principal feature. With the present construc- 
tion of seats, kneeling, in Sir Henry’s opivivn, 
| was not so easy a matter as people thought it t 
be; and hence, instead of kneeling, a species o! 
| “ squatting,” which was anything but devotional, 
was adopted. A discussion on the several points 





| pamed in the paper was carried on by the mem- 


bers present ; and eventually, at the request of 
the committee, Sir Henry Dryden consented w 
print his paper with his illustrations. 





TENDERS 


For the erection of the New Meat Market at Smitb- 
field :— 
R. Ashby & Sons.......... enibaake £172,000 
Ashby & Horner ( 
pe See 








B. Beng © GW, cconecnansiensovsste 

G Myers & Song.,..........0000 

pee eae 149,764 
Higgs ..... hi gliicalecaldbinitinlee -. 147,890 
Mansfield, Price, & Co, 147,500 
Holland & Hannen ...... 146,90 
Jackson & Shaw ...........0...0008 148,696 
ROE sccscnistieihnienniilipougigied -. 138,440 
III <<. snret candiatbiensaasieli 136,918 


~ 

s 

2 

J 
ecoocoveocrooesoooocsos 
ecececosoocosooooecoce|cs 


Browne & Robinson (acerpted) 134,460 
The contract accepted is 30,541, leas than the archi- 
tect’s estimate, which was 165,000/, 





For the erection of # house on Lot 7, “The Elms,” 
Ramsgate, for Captain Marshall, R.N. Mr, Joba 2. 
Collett, architect :— 





0 OE ES Re Oe Bl. 
EE a aaa wu 0 0 
OMT vces  ‘sxssinateteneoeinanntvenilee 490 0 «6 


For additions to manufactory at Burslem, for Mr. 
Thos. Hughes. Messrs, Scrivener & Son, architects. 
Quantities supplied :— 


For the Buildings. 
IG nsicisissssssstncansencssncestt £1,706 8 0 
GOIN siinieshitdeticdddiiavec tevkipesdiniet 1,675 0 90 
OUI: cnencssuatbynignesaniiinnts 1,671 0 0 
EEE A PR ete 1,634 0 0 
BE ETE = ESE 1,620 0 0 


For Engine and Machinery. 
posed Foundry Company...... £1,254 14 
IE... cerceersesvessacrarers Oereeenesees 


_ 

= 

t 

S 
eooco 





Warner 





warehouses, Broad-street, Reading. 
. T. Brown, architects. Quantities 2° 


For rebuildin, 
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Nov. 17, 1866.] 


THE BUILDER. 








For the erection of a cottage, Tappenden-street, Read- 
ing, for Mr, Coffin. Messrs. Wm. & J. T. Brown, archi- 


tects :— 
Gaiter (accepted) ..................... £157 10 0 





For the erection of St. Mary's Institution for R. C 
Blind Femeles, at Merrian, county Dublin. Mr. Charles 
Geoghegan, architeet, Quantities supplied by Messrs, 
Dudgeon :— 






SOOO oo csti cones copcustconattees £12,971 0 0 
Beardwood .. 10,823 0 0 
Hughes ........ .. 10,500 0 0 
M*‘Cormack ............. .. 10,31015 4 


For rebuilding new tavern. in High-strect, Ramsgate, 
for Messrs, Cobb & Co. Mesars, Sear & Boyd, archi- 


tects :— 
Osborne & Adley..........04.....+... £1,935 0 0 
TILT nbc 835 





Elgar (accepted) . 


For alterations and improvements at the Prince of 


Wales Inn, at Margate, for Messrs. Cobb & Co. Messrs. 
Sear & Boyd, architects :— 
Brown & Son (accepted) ..,......... £215 0 0 


Chapman 20 0 0 





For new roof and alterations at the Powell’s Arms Inn, 
Birchington, for Messrs. Cobb & Co. 
Boyd, architects :-— 





TONED cccnisapcinctstwigthinennseen & @ 
eee piinhigaiaiins ce 127 0 90 
Brown & Son —— 
Holness (accepted).................. aw 16 0-8 





For alterations and additions to a warehouse, No. 23, | 


Castle-street, City. Mr. Herbert Ford, architect :— 
Crabb & Vaughan (accepted) ...... £584 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





A Reader (it is in truth a clear-story: often written “ clerestory.” 


To prowou: ee it kler’-es story is te d'svuice ite meanin.).—J P. feon- | 


ult your architect).—C. lL. A. (we cannot reply without seeing draw- 
ing).—A_ G. (veod us small plan ef ground floor and first floor: we 
wilt purlieh thew).—Crumlin Viadaet (in type) —Coidbath Fields 
(titto).—W. B.—R. R—F. & H—H. F.—C. 8.—C. G.-C. & K.—D. M. 
—C—J.R.-J D. P.—W. 8. 8.—C. B. A.—A. D.—E. J. B—W. & F — 
J.H—J.R. P. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTION for| 
Wi DISEASES of the SKIN, 10, Mitre-street, Aldgate. 
Phs #'cian.— Dr. RARR MEA DUWs, 8, Hinde-street, W. | 

Open ow Monday and Tharsday evevings fr ow Five t’l! Eight, and 
on Wednesday and Saturday evenings from Seven till Nine. 

Average number of Patients, 250 w-ek ‘y. | 
THOMAS ROBINSON, Hon, Sec, | 





"YO ARCHITECTS and BIMILDERS | 
I certify that the Interest, Goodwili, Plant, and Stock in Trade | 
of WILLIAM WILLIA™S, late Kevolving Shutter Manuf-crurer, has | 
been duly purchased fom me under ar! Assig: ment for the benefit of | 
Creditors of said WILLIAM WILLIAMS, by Meera. CLARK & CO, 
of Rath bone-place, Londen. (Bigued) 
Waterloo-street, Birmingham. Vv. W. HOUGHTON, Trustee. 


WM. WILLIAMS, of No. 1, King Alfred’s-place, Birmingham, 


with effret tuat they have purchased the Gaviwill of his Baxiness of 


HAV NO CONTROL OVEK the COOUWILL WM. WILLIAYS 
is now prepared to execute al! orders entrnuxted to him, and ean 
suppy the PATENT SHUTTERKS of “ES8SRS. RITNNETT & CO 
LIMITED, of London, who bave «sppotnted him their sole Agent 
for the Midland C.-unties 
workmen still in hisemoplov, he has confideucs in soliciting a eon- 
tinuance of the suyport heretofore so liberally bestowed upon him 
All R pairs promptly at*euded to. 








Messrs, Sear & | 


| 
j 
| 


| 


. - + on 
RIZE MEDALS.—DUBLIN, 1845, 
AND LONDON, 1862. 
BROWN & GREEN'S KITCHEN RANGES 
Cure Smoky Chimneys, Save Fuel, Roast in Prout of Fire, and are 
most efficient avd convenient Cooking Apparatas, 
THER NEW PATENT. 
“A CLOSE RANGE WITH AN OPEN CHIMNEY,” 
Avoids all Close Heat or &me!!.  Mlustrated Pro-vectuses 
LUN DON, 72, BISHOPSGATE WITHIN. 


IVIL ENGINEERING, SURVEYING, 


ard ARCHITFCTURAL Pians, Svecifications, and Estimates 





Prepared, Quantities Taken Out, surveys Made, Levels Taken, &e. j 


HYD, SMITH, & LEWI:, 24, Guildford-street. Ruaxseli-eqnare. 
PRACTICAL FIELD INSTRUCTION given in CIVIL ENGINEER- 
ING. Surveying, Levelling, Setting out Curves, Side Widths, &c. 

Office Instruction is also given in Architectara! Drawing, Uclouring, 
Taking out Quantities. &. 


. ~ 
ILLING’S PATENTS.—CHIMNEY 
TERMINA!'S.—THROAT VALVES.—NOTICE to ARCHI- 
TECTS.—The Proprietors of these Patents have given the Widow 
an ivterest in the «ame, and have consi‘erab'y reduced the prices 
of the Articles, trusting that by su ing these usefal Loventions 





may be intr: duced more generally in a] new buiediugsa— Por prices, | 


apply to the Manager, Mr. TYLER 12, Abingoouw street, Westa inster 
who will also afford any information, be having been for mauy years 
engaged with the late Mr. BILLING in the practical curing of Smoky 
Chimneys. 





Ail statements of facta, lists of tenders, &c., must be 
the bame and address of the sender, not rily for p 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings resta, of course, with the authors, 








Advertisements cannot be received for the current 


week's issue later than THREE o'clock, p.m, 
on THURSDAY. 








[ ADVERTISEMENT. | 

CHURCH, TURKET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
and improved macbinery for clock-making, at 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 25, Old 
Bond-street, and 83 & 384, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 
Established 1749. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


9, Coudait-street, W —The aunaa! Meeting f r the rec-eption 
of Keports, Accoun s, «nd General Bastuess, will be h-iad on FRIDAY 
Evening, th 24d imst, at HALF-PAST SEVEN o’cleck, 

Members d-sirots of joint: g » Clas for the stuvy of Practical 
Subjects bearing on the Protession are requested tu send their names 


Seen J. DOUGLASS MATHEWS 
. DOUGLASS b 
ROWLAND PLUMBE. } Hom. Secs. 





LEASE to take Notice, that the NINTH 


ANNUAL URDINARY GEN&RAL MEKTLNG of the ARCHI- 


| 
| 


| Other First-class Publications, bee to eal! the attention of Proprietors | 








J. EWSPAPERS and MAGAZINES. — 


Mesers, WY “AN & BON;, Printers of “1 HE BUILDER,” and 


of Newspapers and Periodicals to the unusnal Pacihties their Fsta- 
blitbment pres nts for the pro‘nction of the above cla-s of Work 
With reguiaeity aod in the best «tyre — Li.ealu’s lan Steam Printing 
Works, 74-75, Great Qaern-street, W.C. 





To Architects, 
Civil Engineers, 
Builders, &ec. 





THE NEWEST 
DESIGNS 
FOR 


LAMP POSTS, 


Dwarf Gas Pillars, 
Brackets, Lamps, 
Gates, Railings, 

Balcony Panels, Stable 

Fittings, Columns, 

&e. &. 


free, on application to 

TURNER & ALLEN, 
Ironfounders, Engi- 

neers, &c. 201, Upper 








y, STONE " 








Fecord edition, Crowa 8vo, limp cloth, 14 

ENEFIT BUILDING SOCIETIES, 

(THE LAW RELATING TO), com sising the Statutes apper- | 

taining thereto, important judicial decisions thereou, aud practical | 

cummenu ws. | 
By CHARLES BGAN, Esq. Barrist-r-at-Law. 

London : WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane Cheapzide. 


in referenes to the advertisement of Mess», Cark & Co. of London, | 


an Trow Shutter Maker, begs to toform he kiv’ @strous and Friends | Ovl - 
that they have ONLY PURCHASED the STOCK and PLANT. and j Ll % 


From bis practical experience, and the | 





Now, ready, in tuck, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. by post 3a. 8. 
(44 stam), 
7 , . 
A UTCH’S LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 

BW  RPGICTRR, ALMANACK, and DIARY, for 1867. 

“ among readevs and writers there are few, whatever he the extent 
of their tearnieg. or the tenacity of their memery, who might nt 
find it for their advantage to have such a prompter always at hand.” 
Daily Telegraph. 

London : W. STEVENS, 421, Strand. 





Jast published, crown 8vo. pp. In handsome cloth, Fourth Edition 


evlarged. Price 5s. 
(THe MANAGEMENT of STEEL. 


By GRORGE EDE, 


| ‘The work inc'udes the most approved modes of the manufactnre of 
| 


iron, the manufacture of steel, testing steel, forging and welding, 
aunealivg, berdening, tesapering, expansion and coutraction of steel, 


O ARCHITECTS and BUILDERS — | ebsteuing wrousbt a 





ILVER MEDAL. —EX HIBITION, 1862. 

‘bp 

SEIZE DECORATION, and all 
other Styles executed by J. L. COULTON, Classical and M-die- 
| val Decorative Arti-t. Gilder, Writer, &. 7, Robert-ectreet, Haap- 
stead-reat. London N.W 

WANTED, «n APPKENTICE: « steady, inte'ligent youth ; one 

fond of drawivug and the fine arts preferred. 





\—_————— 
- 

| DARTNERSHIP or OTHERWISE. — An 

| excellent opportunity now offers to a Young Archite +, having 

| 500%. at command, to JOIN a CIVIL ENGINEER, in cairving «uta 

| large building «state of upwards of 300 acres.— Address, J. H. 7, West- 

| ménster-chami ners. Victoria street 


‘O ARCHITECTS, &c.—PERSPECTIV ES 


} 

carefully DRAWN and COLOURED, and COMPETITION 

| DEAWINGS and DRSIGNS promptly prepared om reasonable terms, 
Adoress, ARCHITECT, 394, Lamb's Conduit-street, W.C. 


} 

i ‘t 7 Ty vr bd 

PARTNER WANTED, in the HOT- 
} WATER, SMITH, and ENGINEER'S BUSINESS. A capital 
| opportunity i« here offered to any one provided with about 2502. aud of 
breiness habits, by becoming PARTNER in an old extabi ene com- 
cern. — For particalars, apply to Mera, R. L. CURTIS & SON, Sur- 
veyors 8, Unton-court, Old Broad-street, B.C. 


i ea ae 


\ R. WILLIAM STUART CANSDELL, 
di ARCHITECTURAL ARTIST, prepares for the Profession— 
Avademv Pictures, Landscape Views 
Competition Designs, ! Interiore, 
Te Sepi« Pen and Ink, and Colour. 
24, WINCHESTER STREET, &.W. 














ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTURE 
CARVING in x. and STONE 


i JAMES FORSYTH, 


| No. 8, EDWARD-STREBT, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, LONDON. NW. 


EWER VENTILATION.—DETAIL 
4) Dk AWINGS and particulars of the most effectual system of 
SKWER VENTSILATIUN will be supplied te Engineers and Archi- 
tects, on application to EDWARD BRUOKE, Field House Fire Clay 
aud Sanitary Tabe Works, Hadderstield. 


| 











TO ENGINEERS AND OTHERS. 
y 7D Y ‘TOELra 
URVEYS, LEVELS, and PLANS of 
LS KA'+L WAY and other WORKS for Parliamentary Deporit. or 
| otherwise, accurately prepared by Messrs, HOUPER & CORPE, 
| Surveyors, 6, Swithin’s-lane, Mansion House, B.C, References to 
Rag neers. 


( NILDERS’ SOCIETY, King’s Arms, 
Fs Poland-street, Oxfort-street, W.—To BUILDERS, DECO- 
RATORS, «nd PAINTERKS.—GILDERS4, experienced in every brauch 
of tbe trade, may be ENGAGED at the above Society House. Postal 

| commauication imumeaiately attended to. 

J. TUNGATE, Secretary. 

KESIGNS MAD#, and PERSPECTIVES 
PREPARED «nd COLOURED, for Architecta, The best refer- 

euces Cau be given and sy-cimens shown, 

HENRY W. BREWER, 
No. 24. PORTLAND ROAD, NOTTING HILL. 





STICLED PUPLL required by an Archi- 
tect of position, and who can offer superior aivant«ges for 
acqu'ting a thorungh kuowledge of general and ecclesiastical practice. 
A therel premiaua required. Term three or five years —Address, 
ARCAIi BCT, Messrs, Glynes, Edel, & Glynes, 8, The Crescent, 
Minories, BO. 


N ARCHITECT aud SURVEYOR, in 


the City, has a VACANJY in his Office for a Youth wishiog 





will, oe receipt of par- | for Improvement in Drawing.—For terms, &¢. address, A. B. 109, 
tieulars, be forwarded | picer-stiect, EC. 





TO ARCHITECIURAL PUPILS, IMPROVERS, AND OTHERS. 


j A N Architect and Surveyor, of well-kaown 
| 


practical ability, will receive a few STUDENTS at bis Offices 
of aa bVeuiag, tor the purpose of persopaliy instructing tuew im 


Thames-street, B.C. | calculating he strengths of materials, writing specifications, ukiog 


out quantities, measuring up works, preparing working drawiugs, 
and general comstructiup. Lrouwork construction will recive special 
atten tion.—For terms, &c. address, ARUHITSOCYP, 125, Office pf “ The 
Buiider.” 





> oa nl T Tyo 
4 OREIGN TIMBER TRADE.—WANTED, 
a thoronghly-experienced and competent TRAVELLER None 
need apply unites anle to produce most uverceptionadle testi mouisls, 
Apply to MAY & HASS&LL, B.ltic Wharf, Bristol. 








YA iiiin de Ose eens will be publi-bed, 
HE BRITISH ALMANAC for 1867 | 


Bewed in a Wrapper, price ls. 


! 1 
fIVHE COMPANION to the ALMANAC. | 


TK CTUKAL UNION CoMPASY, Limited, wilt be heid on WEDNES- 
{ 


T. PANCRAS CEMETERY, FINCHLEY. 
K.) SUPKRINTENDENT.—The Burial Board of St, Pancras will 
meet at the Vestry-hail, St. Pancras-road, on TUESDAY, tne 27th 
day of NOVEM BER next, at THREE p.m. to receive ArrLicaTivas 
and (KS TaMUNI4Lo from persons desirous of offering theweelves as 








DAY, the 5th DECEMBEK next, at THREE o’cluck p.m, at the Pre- 
mises of the Uompauy, No. 9, Coudait-steret, Kegeut-street, to 
receive the Wirectors’ Revort and the Audited Balauce-shee’s, to 
Declare a Vivideud, ant to transact th- bu-tness require! te be tran- 
sacted at the Ordinary General Meeting of this Oompany. 





NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER 

_ OU wo n8 —ibe WINTER FXHIBITION of BKRICHES and 

STUDI be w pow OPEN, at their Gallery, 53, Pall-mall (opposite 
Mariborvugh House), Admission ls, C+talogue 64 

JAMES FAHRY, Secretary. 


TO ABTisTS AND OWNERS OF WORKS OF ART. 
. yr nT 
THE DUBLIN EXHIBITION PALACE 
is OPEN to RECRIVE PICIUR#S aud WORKS of ART, for 
EXHIBITION or SALE.—Apply to J. V. MILIS, A.B. Bec, aud 
Geuerai Manager, Exhibition Palace Gardens, Earlsfort-terrace. 


"yy, HE MUSEUM of BUILDING 
APPLIANCES, 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIErY’S HOUSE, 9, CONDUIT STREET, 
283, Maddox-street, Haoever-square, Loudon, W. 
Upenu Daily. Admission free. 

ARCHITECTS are colicitea to make frequent reference to this 
Museum, respecting building materials or appiiauces, and the Pro- 
prietor pledves bimeelf to seek out and furvish information gratui 
tously, if pet atready recorded. MANUFACTURERS, PALENTHEES, 
and OTHERS op sub cribing ONK GUINEA anpualiy, are euitied to 
Cevosit Prospectuses, Price-list, &c. for distribution, aud two refer the 
Public +o the Museum for the same, by advertisement. 
t pace, either for goods or show-cards, may be obtained om application 
to v, O. BOYD, Proprietor, 23, Madaox-street, W. 


| 





Terms fer | 


} 
i 


| Candidates fur the above utfice, The salary is lvvd. per annem, with 
| residence aud garaen-gtvuud free, Candidates must be between the 
| ages of 25 aud 45, give security for 100%. and, if married, be wi: bout 
: | eseumbrauce. Applicauts mey see list of duties at the Uffice, from 
THK CONTINENTAL WAR By A &AMSAY. | TWELVS iu T* O daily. They will be expect-d to attead person- 
LOCAL INDUSTRIES AND THE FaAn: HISR, ally bef re tne Board, but .o travelling or other expeve-» will be 
THE EXHIBITION OF NaTIONAL POR(RAITS. By JAMES | alivwed.—Apptications, in candidates’ own band, aed testim miasia, 


Sewed in a Wrapper, price 2s. 6d. 
Cortey 


ENTS :— 
COMMERCIAL PANICS. By AKTHUR LOCKFR. 
THE AILANTIC TKLEGRAPa« LN 1866. By GEORGE DODD. 





to be sent in, adazessed to me, at the Burial Board Uthve, bef re 


THUKNE 
MURAL RECORDS OF PEDESTRIAN TOURISTS. By CHARLES | TWELVE c’clock (noou) ou the day epe itied.— By order of the Board, 
KNIGHT. | CHABKLES GREENE, Cierk. 


ZAUKIBL'S ALMANACS. | 

ARCHI'tECTURK ANwv PUBLIC IMPROVEMENIS, 1866. By 
JAMES THORNE, Wita Woodcuts. 

With the other usual Articles on the Legislation, Statistics, &c. 


of 1866 

HE BRITISH ALMANAC and 
COMPANTON, | 
Together, in Cloth Boards, le*tered, price 4s. } 
The Volume for 1867 will be the Fortieth of the Series, which, from the | 
commencement, bas b-en couducted by Mr. Charles Knigot. 
Londun: KNiGHT & OV. 90, Fieet-street; and sold by all | 
Booksellers ia the United Kiugdom. 


NEW WORK BY MR. W. FAIRBAIRN, CE 
On the 27th inst in crows Svo, with Piates aud Woodcuts, 
. TT , Uy . WV , 
SEFUL itNFURMATION for 
ENGINEERS, Third Series, as comprised in a Course of | 
Leo ues om the Applied Sciences, avd on onher kindred subjects ; | 
together with Treati-es on the comparative werts of the Paris and 
Lendow Toternational Exh bitions, ou Roofs,ou the Atlantic Cable, | 
and on the effect of Impa t om Gt. der. | 
By WILLIAM Pf aAIKBAIRN, CE LLD. FR.S &e, 
London : LUNGaiANs, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row, j 





Burial Board Office, St. Paneras Vestry-hail, 
Nevember lécb, 1806. 








TO TOWN SURVEYORS. 


° : . x 

TIYHE Local Board for the district of East- 
bourne are de-irous of ENGAGING the services of au ex- 
perienced aud practical Man to act as TOWN BUBVEYOR at toe 
end of the present year. Besides the ordinary duties of # surveyor 
o # district uuder the Public Health Act and the Local Gotermmont 


| Act, the chatge of the gre) mes aud sea defences will be within bis 


daties ; also the iuspector-hip of DUuisshees, common lodging -huuses, 
and sixughter-bouses. He will be required to dev ute bis wavie time 
to the service of the toard, aud mot to engage im auy priv. 
busivess. Selary, 150. per avnuw. The strictest iuquiries wii! be 
m ade as to the capabilities of the candidates, CanVa sing fauy de- 
scription is strictly prohibited. App foation=, Wita testiuowla's, to 
be sent to the wodersigned on or befere tne Ist day of DEUCE MBER, 
Inés J. H. CAMPION COLES, Clerk to the Local Board. 
Bastiourne, Nev 10, 1806 


ANTED, a GENERAL HAND for the 
GLASS WRITING sed EMSOSSING.—Apply to, Mr. ¥ 5 
Gi BSS, 108, Uuivu-street, Borough, 














THE BUILDER. 





[Nov. 17, 1866. 





860 


WANTED, in a Provincal Office, a first- 


class ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT able ey) prepare com- 
petition drawings and colour and prepare perspective weews In an 
artistic manner. He must be well up in design and detail, and also 
in general office duties, aad able to take charge of the office in the 
absence of the principa!.—Address, 977, “* Office of the Builder* 








TO FOREMEN SMI rHS, 


ANTED, a_ thoroughly ee and 


ousmtened WORKING FOREMAN capable of taking the 
sole CHARGE of an extensive Jobbing Smith, Bell-banging, and 
Gasfitting Business in the absence of the principal. Liberal wages 
will be given to any one who can produce first-class certificates of 
character, and who would really take an earnest interest in the effi- 
cient working of the business —Letters only in the first instacce to 
PRACTICAL, 5, Carnaby-street, Kegent-street, W.C. 


VANTED, TWO GOOD BRICKLAY- 
AL, for repairing.—App'y to J. W. 4, Hampton-street, 








JILDERS’ FOR 2 

WwA NTED, : a Ww orking SHOP FOREMAN. 
Must be enmgntia, well up in setting out work, converting 

of materials, the management of men, &c. One used to machinery 
preferred. —Address, stating age end -alary required, and where last 








M ed 30, 
ERAL alae. Can de 


and would fill up 


-| WANTED, by a stead 


RMPLOYMENT as a good G 
kinds of plain and ornamental pencil work, 





MASTER PLUMBERS AND BU 


Wanted, EMPLOYMENT, : as 3, WORK. 


ING FOREMAN, or otherwise umber, painter, 
stating wages, 





bourn, Boreham Wood, Herts, N.W. 
= 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, by an experienced Man, aged 

34 (with good references), to take BRICKWORK by the 

PISCE (Labour enly), or e Pood of a Job as Foreman. 

Thor: —— uoderstands the business in all its branches.—Address, 
W. W. 75. Cambridge-terrace, Ranelagh-road, Pimlico. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
W ANTED, a KE-ENGAGEMENT, by 

a well- “qualified ASSISTANT. Well up in detail and quan- 
titie. Four years with an eminent Londom architect.—Addresa, 
G. Vv. 45, Princes street, Eigware- 


ANTED, a SITUATION as SAW 


SHARPENER, or to Work Veritcal or Circular Saws, in 
town or country. Good reference. — 8. F. Post-office, Steyning, 














— ved, to Mr. W. HUBBARD, Contractor, Kast Dereham, Norfulk. 
7 ANTED, in a Builder’s Office, a respect- 
abble, well- etuasted Youth as JUNTOR cL ERK. He will | 
be required to keep the same time asthe men. Preference will be | 
given toope who has been in a similar situation.— Address, stating 
terms and references, to F. W. care of Mr. Clarke, Greengrocer, 147, | 
Tool+ y-street, 8 EB. j 


j 
} 


ANTED, in a London Builder’s Office, a) 


YOUTH, able rapidly to trace drawings and copy specifica- | 
tions. and other documents, with good handwriting.—Apply to C. f, 
care of Mr. r. Osborne, 102, Newgate- street, BO. 


ANTED, a CLERK, ina Builder's Office 


in London, thoroughly capable of keeping the books, and 
acquainted with the general work of the office.—App'y, statiug refer- 
ences and particulars, to A. B. care of Mr. Osborne, 102, Newgate 
street, B.C. 


| 
+ ° ° 
W ANTED, immediately, a thoroughly 
efficient CLERK of WORKS, to superintend the fittings of 
a Gothic Mausion. None need apply excep'ing those who have hat 
experience in ——s and joipery, and can produce satisfactory 
testimoni:«is as regards ability apd character. — Address, 
WILLIAM SRFYREY HOPKINS, Architect, Sansom Lodge, Wor- 
cester. 

















Sussex 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRAC 
ANTED, by a Young Man, “aged 21, a 


SITU ATION as CLERK to the above. Thoroughly anton 
stands the routine of the Office. Good references.—Address, C. B. 16, 


Bride-street, Liverpool- -road, , Islington. p 
JANTED, a SITUATION, in a Con- 
tractor’s or ’ Builder's Offica. Can take sinun, prepare draw- 
ings, &c. Has a knowledge of quantities —Address, A. J. Mr. Lock's, 
Btatiouer, No. 220, Gray’s-inn-road, W.U. 
WANTED, by the Son of a Builder, 
SITUATION as JUNIOR CLERK, 19 years of 
penman; quick at in abstracting. | Small 








figures; experienced 


| salary required —Address, A. B. 234, Holvorn, W. C. 





TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND LAND SURVEYORS. 
79 , MJ ¥ 
TANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
SURVEYING ASSISTANT. Aged 23. Six years’ reference. 
Can level.— Address, H. W. 25, Clifton-street, Finsbury, E.C. 
0 BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


ANTED, a PAKTNER, in the above 


¢ line, with about 1,5001. Must be an earnest, enterprising. 


and practical man. The Advertiser has capital business premises, 


] ANTED, by a .“DRAUGHTSMAN of 


more than. twelve years’ experience, an ENGAGEMENT. 
Can prepare and finish drawings from rough sketches, Classic styie, 
Balary m moderate. — Address, J. C. 35, Burton street, Bartou-crescent 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS, | 
Na , 
JANTED, by a well-educated Youth, who | 
has obtained certificates from the College of Preceptors, a 
BITUATION in the office of the above professions, where he would 
have an opportunity of learning the professions in exch .uge for his 


services,—Address, J. 8. care of Mr. Lambert, High-street, Brentfora, | ~ 


Middiesex, W. 





UILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c 


ANTED, a RE-EN GAGEMENT, as 
MANAGING and ESTIMATING CLERK, by a fret-clars | 
estimator, measurer, &c. Age 30.—Address, G.C.T. care of Mr. Pett, 
23, Gloucester-street, Queen-equare, Bloomsbury, W.U. 





- a TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
W ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 21, a 
SITUATION as HANDY MAN. Has a genera: hesueledien of 

- lumbing, painting, &c. Good reference.—Address, R. W. 
), Thomas-street, Levonport-strect, Commercial-road, E. 


ANTED, by a middle-aged Man, an'! 
manele” ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN in a BRICK-! 

FIELD. Has had great experience in ali its branches, and can be | 
See See .— Address, X. Y. 16, Cumberland Market, Regent's | 
ar | 


TO PAPERHANGERS, DECORATORS, &e. 


JANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA-| 


TION as IMPROV ER. Three years’ exyartenea= — Addrers, 
J. D. at M'Dunlop’s, News Agent, Komford, E. 


TO BUILDERS. 
ANTED, to PLACE a Young Man for 


three poo 4 to learn the practical part of building. Has a | 
fair knowledge of office work generaily, having been for two years and | 
a half with a civil engineer. A provinciai town not objected to.— 
Address, E. E. M. care of Mr. Edmonds, News Ageut, Clapnam, 8. 


BEVAN, 

















‘ TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT in Lon- 
don, by a pasty who bas just completed his pupuage, accus- 
tomed to the “duties required, aud the general routine of business, in 
an office where large works have been carried out.—Address, J. 8. 30, 


Lower Kennington lane. 

\ ANTED, by an experienced Bricklayer, 
PIECEWORK, either first, second, or third quality huuses. 

Can supply s emall quantity of scafful ding if required.—Appiy to 

JOSEPH HILLARD, No, 23, Auckiand-street, Veuxhall, 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


‘WANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


TION in a Builder's Shop : to work at the bench preferred.— 
Address, J. C. 5, 8t. Ann’s-road, North Baxton, 3. 





O BUILDE 





TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS, 
ANTED, by a thoroughly practical and 
' experienced Man, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as CLEKK of 
WORKS, or General Foreman, or as bhup Foreman, Carpenter and 
joimer by trade. Twenty years’ experieuce in London. No objection 
to @ short distance in the country. Good references.—Address, 
A. B. C. No. 3, Kossuth canes Victoria Park, N_E. 


W ANTED, by a steady Married Man, a 
PERMANENT SITUATION, as good PLUMBER. No 

ase: to fill up bis time in Painting and Glazing. Town or 
country. —Address, W.G. 49, Drary- laue, London. 





TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 





TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by an experi- 


enced PLU MBER: could fill up tir », t - 
Address, PLUMBER, 63, Marylebone-lave Wen ne Olazing, &c. 





TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BU ILDERS. 


> 
ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, either 
town, countey, or abroad. Salary moderate. is A od 
at ey jo gg 4c. ; can superintend westks, aud make or. 
i efu ry ha. ~Address, 
mont street, Chalk Faru-roxd, §. W. ns on 


ANTED, a RE-EN NGAGEMENT in an 


Architect's Othce either in t 
ole t “Sema ownh or country,— Address, 160, 





| trade, 
| 22, Kent-vilias, Grauge-road East, Dalston, N.E. 


W 


and good capital at command. Many years at present address. e 
strictest references given and required on either side.— Addrem, by 
letter, Mr. D. 1, Cariton-road South, Globe-road, Mile-end, E. 


Good | 


iT 


| will be happy to wait upon any ge 





ote at painting —Address, P. G. 27, North-street, Marylebone, —— 4, ples TD. os, otal ‘ord-atreet, Lisson’ 
London. grove, W. 
TO BUILDERS. TO ARC ‘ECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 
ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK ANTED, a wRE - ENGAGEMENT 
and CASHTER. Understands bookkeeping, ‘estimating, (either temporary of otherwise) as GENERAL ASSISTANT, 
measuring, and general routine.—Address, F. F. care of Mr, Cock~ | Is fair a ht: measuring, and i 





tendence of works, &, Salary a Aged 32.— Address, 
52, , Dorset-street, Manchester-square, W a 


WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, in 
town or country, by a thoroughly practical and experienced 
PNevarnernee BRICKLAY iR, or I of Works, Weill used to 
tracts, well up to plans and detail drawings, erg. 
mental work, First-class references and testimonials,—Addres, 
ALPHA, 4, Ldtington otrect, Vauxhall-road, London, 8W, 











TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTO 


Dies Advertiser seeks a SITUATION with 


the above. Has had experience in an Architect's and Builder’; 





a knowledge of &c, — Address 
H. G. gy ae my ot Woolwich, 8.E. ¢ 
MENT in an OFFICE, or aS po of Works, or Sarveyor. Isa 


TO CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 
Ae Advertiser requires an APPOINT. 
org quantities taken off, and 
E"thoroughly well ap tn measuring ~C & 156, Cheapside, care of 








TO HOUSE PAINTERS’ FOREMEN, 


wo POUNDS BONUS would be given, 

by a respectable and good workman, for a WINTER'S Jon 
Town or country.—Apply, by letter, with particulars, to W. M. 5%, 
Johnston-street, 8t. Pancras, N.W. 


To ARCHITECTS. 


HE Advertiser is desirous of a POSITION 


of TRU BT im the Office of an Architect in Eoclesiastical prac- 
tice. Competent to socten. and a good geometrical and perspective 
draughtsman, onoute, os .—~ Address, B. A. 28, Cave's-terrace, bhep- 
herd’s 's Burh, _Londou, W 


HE Advertiser requires a SITUATION 

as ESTIMATING and MEASURING CLERK, or as Clerk of 

Works, Has a thorough practical knowledge of the trade through- 

out. First-class r and iale.—Address, E. A. W. 
Post- office, London-road, 8. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, ENGINEERS, AND OTHERS. 


HE Advertiser, who has passed seven years 

im an Architect's Ofhce, wants to employ spare time by copy- 
ing, enlarging, reducing, aud tracing drawings, at bis own office. He 
nileman with specimens. Terms 
Office of “* The Builder.” 





— 











exceedingly moderate. — Address, 137, 








TO MASTER PAINTERS AND BUILDERS. 





TO BUILDERS. 
WANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 
a Carpenter by trade, a RE- ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL 
FOREMAN or the Charge of a Job; or to take the Carpenter's Work 
piece-work. G references.— Address, J, E. 10, Tuder-piace, Tot- 
tenhaim -court-road. i 


F 
ANTED, a JOB, by a first-class Staircase- | 


band. either by day or piecework ; or as Working Foreman, | 





| either in town or country.— Address, H. L. No. 6, Evanse'’s-buildings, | 


Hiil-street, Fiasbury, City. 





ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS, | 
iN- 
‘\ TANTED, by the Advertiser, an EN-| 
; GAGEMENT as GENERAL FOREMAN or CLERK of 
| WORKS. Weil op in Government and tailway works. Can make 
working drawings aud measurement of any description. Has had 
eight years’ management of a business. Is a carpenter and joiner by 
Good references. Town or country. — Address, MASONIC, 


| 





ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 

aged 18,a sint “ATION, im an Architect's or Builder’s Office, 

as JU NIOn ASSISTANT. Can tace, draw, and write a fair copying 

hand, and give a good refexence.— Address, T. RB Fitzroy House 
North, Kentish-town-road. 


ANTED, by a practical MECHANICAL 


DRAUGHTSMAN, a RE ENGAGEMENT.—Address, BETA, 
25, Church-street, Vid Kent-road, 5.E. 


TO BUILDERS. | 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
DEPUTY FOREMAN ana TIMBKEEPER, by a Carpenter 
jast out, who thoroughly knows h‘s duties, materials, day work, and | 
van trace, &c. Reference from last empluyers.—Address, M. 8. 24, | 
Grafton~ “street, Fitary oy-equare, W 











TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 
\ 7] ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by the | 
Advertiser, ’ og 26, » good draughtsman, with thorough 
practical experience iu the building trade. Well up in the construc- 
tion of sewers, can plan and carry out works on an estate, First- 
class refereuces.— Address, | & Mm. 38, Syducy-street, Chelsea, 8.W. 


WANTED, EMPLOYMENT by a 


steady Young Man. A good joiner and staircase-hand. Good 
references. Yown or country.—Addrees, W. C. 2, Elfin-road, Wynd- 
hau- “road, Cam verwell, Surrey. 











TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, Temporary EMPLOYMENT, 


by the Aavection, in Taking off or Pricing out st Quantities, 
Measuring up Work, or Arranging Extras and Om 

Work expeditiously done. ood references. Terms reo _ 
Address, A. B, C. Post-office, Eecleston-street South, Pimlico, 8. W. 


WANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a Young 


Man. Has served his time at painting, glazing, graining, 
&c. Would not object to act as labourer in the plumbing.— Address, 
G. M. care of Mr. Leevenee, News-agent, No. 14, Church-street, 
Kensington, w. 
TO C IV in ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
JANTED, a KE-ENGAGEMENT on 


\ FIELD WORKS, or ip an Uffice.~Address, R. 25, Mark- 
ham-str vatreet, Chelsea, 8.W. 











TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS, 


+ 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE-EN- 
GAGE MENT as GENERAL FORSMAN, a Clerk of Works. 
Carpenter and joiner by trade. Town or country, or would go abroad. 
Relerences goou.—Addreas, H. J, 20, Jubilee-place, King’s-rvad, Chel- 


nea, 5.W 
TANTED, a SITUATION, by a Young 


\ Man, well macdeten with the duties or either of th 

offices, Has a general knowledge of building, tea 
and est pee works, 
fer ences. 





‘0 8U URVEYORS AND BUILDERS, 


drawing, measuring up, 
taking off quantiti-s, &. hieven years’ re- 
ddress, A. B. 2, Frespest-plees, Uxbridge road, Ealing. 


TANT ED, by the Advertiser, aged 21, a 


KE. ENGAGEMENT as a CLERK ina Bulider’s Office. ts 
fair draughtsman and accountant, well up ip measured work and the 
genera! routine of an office, Goud references, Address, B. B. 1, 





i | care of Mr. Moore, Stretford Pvst-office, near 





Little Windmill-street, Goldeu-square, W, 


HE [E Advertiser, who is a thorou ugh trades- 

, is in want of a BITUATION as WRITER, GRAINER, 

and PENCIL HAND. Is competent to take the management of 
work, or fill up time at any branch of the buasiness.—Addres, 
1, Regent -terrace, Thornhill-street, Cajedonian- road, N. 


HE Advertiser is in WANT of a SITUA- 
TION in an Architect's Ufice, Isa iteman and 
eolourist. Has had considerable experience in designing and plan- 
ning, with a fair idea of detail, weil versed in land surveying, and 





| could render material assistance in taking out quantities,— Aduress, 


H. 8. B. 9%, Lyme-street, Camden-road, N.W. 





fQVHE Advertiser is anxious to enter into 
a permanent ENGAGEMENT with an Architect in good 
Gothic practice, He thoroughly understands bis work, and can 
supply good testimonials from London Architects. — diem, 
PAQUITA, 13a, Edward-street, Portman-square, W 


TO ARC ECTS. 
EQUIRED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, 
porary or otherwise. Isa good dranghtaman, can prepare 
aud finish drawings from rough sketches, Well ay in om 
and colouring. Good references, Termes moderate.—Addres, F 








VEYOR of twenty years’ practical experience in Taking of 
aud Preparing Bills of Quantities, Measuring, Writing Specifications, 
&e.— Address, SULVEY OK, Office of “The Builder. a 


LERKSHIP.—A Young Man, aged 2 


well up in Book-keepiug, &c. is desirous of obtaining 4 os 
ENGAGEMENT as CLERK, to occupy the whole or portion of bis 
time. Has bad considerabie experience with Engineers aod Foua- 
ders. First-class references. Saiary moderate. Address, A. B. Wes- 
ton’s Library, 2, Arundel-place, Westboarne-road, Barnsbury. 


(yccasionaL ASSISTANCE by a SUR- 











TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 
GOOD PLUMBER wants a SITUA- 
TION or a 9 as THREE-BRANCH HAND. Good refer- 
oon eae, A. C. 5, Park-place Cottages, Lower Park-road, Olid 
t-road, 


A BRICKLAYER of experience requires 4 
RE-ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN, eon any class of work ; 
sub-contract preferred. Good reference. —Address, A. Z. 4, Pow: 
, Bromley by Bow, B. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND LAND 8U RVEYORS. 


GOOD DRAUGHTSMAN, well up in 


land surveying, working, detail, and com petitien drawing, is 
open to an ENGAGEMENT.— Adaress, 136, Office of *' « The Builder.” 


SURVEYOR, of considerable practical 


perience, will be glad to arrange with arcnitects and 
fuiders for TAKING OUT QUANTITIES, Preparing Eatimates, 
Measuring up Works, Arranging Disputed Account, &c, The highest 
references given. —Address, 184, , Uittice of * * The Builder.” 











FIRST-RATE PERS PECTIVE 
DRAUGHTSMAN and COLOURI8T wishes for » BE- 
BNGAGEMENT.—Adaress, BS, Office or mR * The Ba Builder.” 
TO ARCHI 


TECTS. 
AX OLD HAND offers his services 45 
ASSISTANT to a respectable Architectural firm, The Adver- 
and mane finished see, 


tiser is accustomed to design, detail’, 
buildings of a large class, and p 
architectural books and drawings, aud od nate, which be mor 
place at the service of his principal. Perhaps a moderately young 
architect might find this an eligibie opportunity, Terms moderate. 
Town or country. A . A. B. care of Mr. Thomas Meyer, 2, 
Dock -street, Newport, Monmouthshire. 


N ARCHITECT requires TEMPORARY 


and EVENING pa Apply, personally, to 
TUBNER, 1, Vi i, Verulam- -buildings, Gray's Inn. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


N efficient BUILDER'S CLERK, aged 
27, will shortly be Disengaged. Is «4 good draugataman, aud 
accustomed to prepare quantities, estimates, extras aud 2 present 
accounts, prime cost measurements, &c. fhree years in + 
situation. Good reference,—Address, 888, Office of * The Bu 

















